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THE LUNATIC ASYLUM, AT BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 

The engraving below represents, most faithfully, the Lunatic 
Asylum and Mad House, situated on Blackwell’s Island, New 
York. The Lanatic Asylum is located near the northern extrem- 
ity of Blackwell’s Island, nearly opposite the foot of Seventy-ninth 
street. The octagonal building is eighty feet diameter and fifty 
feet high, and the cupola on top is twenty-five feet diameter and 
sixteen feet high, making the whole height to the top of the cupola 
seventy-two feet. The wings, located at right angles to each 
other, are two hundred and forty-five feet long, and each com- 
prises an end and intermediate building; the end building being 
forty-five by forty-six feet, and fifty-four feet high, and the inter- 
mediate building thirty-five by two hundred feet, and forty-three 
feet high. The octagonal and end buildings are each three stories 
high, exclusive of the basement and attic ; while the intermediate 
building has only two stories besides the basement and attic. The 


VIEW OF THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AND MAD HOUSE, ON 


corresponding stories in each building are of the same height, the 
basement being nine and a half feet high, first and second stories 
each eleven feet high, the third stories nine feet, and the attics 
averaging about seven. The octagon is devoted to general pur- 
poses, the various offices, store-rooms, sewing-rooms, etc., and the 
residence of the resident physician. A stair-case of large dimen- 
sions and superior workmanship occupies the centre of the octa- 
gon, winding cylindrically from story to story to the upper floor, 
surrounded with a gallery at each floor, supported by a circular 
colonnade. The wings are oceupied by the lunatics. On each 
floor a hall, ten feet wide, extends through the middle from end to 
end, entered from the octagon by folding doors, and terminated at 
the other extremity by a window of large size. The several 
rooms of the story have their doors operiing at either side on this 
hall. The Lunatic Asylum is constructed of stone quarried 
entirely from the rock of the island, laid up in the style of supe- 


rior rubble masonry. The building in which are confined the 
more turbulent and unruly of the lunatics is termed the Mad 
House, and is located ia the vicinity of the Lunatic Asylum, on 
the eastern shore of the island ; it is three stories high, and is con- 
structed of the same material as the Asylum ; in front the stone 
are squared and laid in courses; the basement story is mostly 
below ground, and is used for general purposes, cooking, wash- 
ing, etc. At the front of the building a space twenty-two feet in 
depth of each of the three stories, is devoted to the public hall, 
stairs, and keepers’ rooms; the remainder of these floors is ocen- 
pied by the lunatics. On each of these floors are twenty-two 
cells. The windows are protected with iron sash. In the attics 
of both buildings large wooden cisterns receive the rain water from 
the roof, used for various cleaning purposes; these cisterns are 
filled with pumps driven by steam power, when the supply of rain 
water is insufficient. On page 124 this subject is farther spoken of. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by F. Grzason, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
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ROSALTHE 


THE PIONEERS 


OF KENTUCKY. 


A Story of Western Life, 


BY DR. J. H. BOBINSON. 


CHAPTER XIV.—[conrixvep.] 

“Our nation,” he said, slowly, “in the past 
was a great and powerful one; its warriors were 
as numerous as the trees of the forest, and its 

- young maidens were as plentiful and as fair as 
the flowers. The glory of the Cherokees is pass- 
ing away; their numbers have diminished— 
their power is being broken. They could once 
make war alone, and fecl assured of victory ; but 
now they are obliged to seek for allies among 
other nations! Why is this? Why are the 
Cherokees and other red races of men fading 
away from the earth? Why do they not in- 
crease in numbers until they are like the rocks 
and mountains that cannot be moved? I will 
answer, and my words shall be uttered in wis- 
dom. The Great Spirit is angry with his red 
children because of their cruelties! He hides his 
face from them because they show no mercy; 
because they have slain helpless children, and 
tortured men and women with fire. The whole 
human race is but one great family, of which 
the Great Spirit is the father. He looks down 
upon his red children, and perceives that they 
are cruel—that they kill the innocent, and tor- 
ture the young and the fair; and in his dis- 
pleasure he will smite them until the arm of 
Alidif Strength is fully broken, and they shall not 
be able to make war any more. 

“This is the curse that hangs over the red 
sons of the forest; this is the rod that will hum- 
ble the Cherokee to the dust. Let us then learn 
wisdom from the past, and study to be merciful 
as well as brave. When we have learned to con- 
quer by our generosity as well as by our arms, 
then shall we be indeed irresistible. I have never 
loved cruelty; I have never slain women and 
children ; I have never put my prisoners to the 
torture. My soul scorns to do so; it is unwor- 
thy of men, and it is a custom that is destined 
to pass away. 

“Tt was my hand that liberated the young 
white woman. I rejoice that I did so, because 
it is a deed that will give me pleasure whenever 
I think of it. I sent away the Pale-Lily under 
an escort of my warriors; and by this time she 
is far beyond pursuit. If these wise chiefs and 
these brave warriors are angry, let them turn 
their displeasure upon me. I am strong, and 
can die like a man ; but she was a weak young 
girl, whom it was our duty, as brave men, to 
protect, and not to inhumanly torture. I have 
spoken.” 

Otter-Lifter sat down, and there was a deep 
silence among the chiefs and warriors. At length 
a chief who had more than reached the period 
allotted to human life—threescore and ten— 
arose and said, in a voice of deep solemnity : 

“ The young chief has uttered words that have 
reached my heart. The spirit of Monedo rests 
upon the young man ; he is worthy to be a chief- 
tain among the red children of the Cherokees. 
I shall pass away, and the grave will hide me; 
but he will live to be great, and his name will be 
known among the nations. Young warriors and 
chiefs, imitate the bright example of Otter-Lifter ; 
it is the advice of an old man, whose way is to- 
ward the receptacle of death, and to whose eyes 
the scenes of the happy hunting-grounds already 
open.” 

The old man took his seat, and all the assem- 
bled warriors were deeply affected The current 
of epinion was changed. The council broke up; 


Lifter to shake hands with him and speak some 
words of applause ; for their nobler natures had 
been touched, and the man. “ who cared only for 
his word, his rifle, and his honor,” was never so 
popular among his people as then. It is thus 
that a noble act frequently raises the actor in the 
esteem of those, whom, in all human judgment, 
it would have deeply offended. 

About the same time that the above scene was 
transpiring, Star-Light and White-Cloud were 
walking in the forest, upon the margin of the 
Indian village. 

“‘T have seen one of your people,” said Star- 
Light. 

“ Where?” asked Rosalthe, eagerly. 

“Near,” returned the Cherokee girl. 

“ Who was it ?” continued our heroine, look- 
ing anxiously at her companion. 

“ A young man, and he was seeking you.” 

“ Describe him,” added Rosalthe. 

*« He was tall and handsome, with black hair 
and eyes,” replied Star-Light. 

“Did you speak to him ?” 

“T did,” returned the other. 

“Did you ask his name?” rejoined Rosalthe, 
with an earnestness that she made no attempt to 
render less apparent. 

“I cared nothing for his name; but I told 
him to go back to Boonesborough and tell your 
friends that you were safe, and would be with 
them before another moon.” 

“I thank you for that!” exclaimed Rosalthe. 

Before the Indian girl had time to reply, a 
rapid footstep was heard, and Allan Norwood 
stood before the maidens. The suddenness of 
his appearance caused Rosalthe to recoil a few 
paces, but Star-Light remained unmoved. 

“What brings you here? Have you worn 
your scalp so long that you have got tired of it, 
and wish to lose it?” asked Star-Light. 

“T-have come to seek the maiden I spoke of ; 
and I will never go back till I know what her 
situation is, and have some proof that you have 
told me the truth,” replied Allan, firmly. 

“I never speak falsely; it is the pale-faces 
that lie!” she replied, with dignity. 

“I demand proof,” returned Norwood. 

“ Again I ask, what is this young woman to 
you?” said the Indian girl. 

“She is much—everything, and yet nothing,” 
answered the young man, with much feeling. 

“ That is strange ! ‘much, everything, nothing,’ 
—the young man has taken much strong-water,” 
replied Star-Light, with a contemptuous curl of 
the li 

While this conversation was going on, our 
heroine stood partly bettind Star-Light, partially 
concealed by her pereon; and the effect of the 
young man’s words may be imagined by the 
reader. She had no difficulty in recognizing 
him as the same who had interposed to save her 
from the impertinence of Le Bland. She stood 
like one spell-bound, and listened to his words 
with intense interest. 

“She is much to me because I love her; and 
nothing to me because she does not know me, 
and reciprocate the sentiments which a single 
chance meeting called up,” he added. 

“You have met her, then? Why did you not 
tell her this pleasant story ?” resumed the Indian 
maiden. 

“I did not even address her,” said Norwood. 
“I gazed upon her beauty only a moment, and 
she passed away from my sight like a sesahanee 
delusive vision of the night.” 


“ And you were so foolish that you could not 
forget her! "When onr young men love the 
maidens, they go and tell them.” 


“ “T have already told you that she disappeared 


suddenly,” said Norwood. 

“ You will tell her this pretty tale if you find 
her?” added Star-Light, with a scornful smile. 

* Not until she is safely restored to her friends,” 
replied Allan, firmly. 

“ Wabuna ! listen—let your ears be open—the 
White-Cloud already loves!” 

The young hunter grew deadly pale, and 
pressed his hand to his forehead, as if it were 
stricken with a sudden pain. 

Rosalthe’s fortitude gave way; the intensity 


| of her emotions overpowered-her ; with a faint 


cry she sank into the arms of Star-Light; and 
her perceptions grew so confused, that the past, 
present and future were mingled in chaotic 
confusion. 


CHAPTER XV. 


INNIS MCKEE — BOONESBOROUGH FORMALLY 
SUMMONED TO SURRENDER. 


Innis McKee cast a lingering and anxious 
look after the scout, and then languidly resumed 
her seat by the dim and fitfully blazing fire. 
She reflected upon her own isolated and friend- 
less condition. She wondered if the woodman 
really felt an interest in such an untaught being 
as she felt herself to be. He had given utterance 
to sentiments that sounded most pleasantly in 
her ears; she had never had such words ad- 
dressed to her before. 

While she recalled his earnest manner and 
subdued tones, she felt herself less wretched, and 
encouraged a trembling hope of a brighter fu- 
ture, to come at some very distant day. ‘The 
kindly words of the scout were like so many 
notes of music elicited from, what appeared to 
her, the disordered harp of human society. 

Innis mused on ; but her truant thoughts finally 
reverted to a less agreeable theme. That her 
participation in the scout’s escape would bring 
down upon her head her father’s displeasure, 
was a subject upon which she could feel no 
doubts. The name of Ballard was well known 
to the Indian tribes ; his services as a spy had 
been such as to make him a dreaded enemy. 
McKee and Girty had good reason to fear him ; 
his extraordinary skill in learning their plans, 
and in evading pursuit, was a subject often talked 
of by both white and red men. Associated with 
Ballard were several others (who had been se- 
lected by the settlers at Boonesborough for their 
courage and address), who acknowledged him 
as their head, and the director of their move- 
ments. Many plans had been laid by Girty, Me- 
Kee and the Indians to entrap Ballard, but'they 
had all failed ; and accident or chance had at 
length accomplished what art and stratagem had 
failed to do. 

However much Innis might dread the conse- 
quences, she did not for a moment regret what 
she had done. Restless and uneasy, she sat until 
the clouds were crimson with the dawning. Her 
mother awoke from her heavy slumber, and 
looked about the dim and gloomy cavern with a 
dull and vacant stare. She saw Innis sitting 
abstractedly and silent'y in the same place and 
position where she had seen her on the previous 
evening, before her senses had been overpowered 
by the intoxicating beverage. 

Her eyes wandered mechanically to the spot 
where Ballard had been left by her husband ; 
her apathy was gone—she was fully awake. 

“He is gone,” said Innis, in answer to her 
startled and inquiring leok. 

“ Gone where ?” asked Mrs. McKee. 

« Where he lists—he’s free,” replied Innis. 

“And you—”’ Mrs. McKee paused, as if 
afraid to finish the interrogatory. 

“ Assisted him,” added the girl. 

“Minno Monedo!” exclaimed Mrs. McKee. 

No more was said by either party. Mrs. Mc- 
Kee produced a pipe and exhaled column after 
column with Indian stoicism ; and Innis endeay- 
ored to imitate her indifference. 

“ This mode of life does not please me, and I 
care bat little what happens,” said the latter, 
after a long interval of the deepest silence. 

Mrs. McKee made no rejoinder, but buried 
herself in the fames of the tobacco. 

“The young women at Boonesborough lead a 
better life; they have been taught many things 
which I know nothing about. I shall fo rage 
and see them, perhaps.” 

Innis ceased ing, for she heard her fa- 
ther’s footsteps. The color forsook her face, 


and she instinctively pressed eloser to her moth- 


er’s side, But the latter wnimoved, and 
continued to emit dark wreaths of smoke. 

As McKee drew nearer, however, and his 
steps resounded through the subterranean dwell- 
ing, she threw down the pipe, and folding her 
arms, calmly awaited the storm. 

The renegade’s eyes wandered quickly to the 
spot he had left his victim. 

re is he ?” he asked, with a brow already 
clouded with wrath. 

“Gone!” said Mrs. McKee, briefly. 

“ Gone!” he repeated, as if not fully compre- 
hending such unwelcome intelligence. ‘“ When, 
and how ?” he added, frowning fiercely. 

“He’s a brave man, and I gave him his lib- 
erty,” replied the Indian spouse, in the same 
tones. 

McKee’s nostrils dilated with fury; he re- 
treated a few steps and drew a pistol from his 

“T have borne with your Indian 
and cunning enough ; I will rid myself 
such an evil ” cried the renegade. ¢ 

“Hold! stay your bratality!” exclaimed In- 
nis, advancing until the levelled weapon covered 
her own person. “I alone am guilty of this 
deed ; these hands released the scout while she 
slept.” 

Innis stood erect and firm before her father ; 
she seemed like an accusing spirit sent to rebuke 
his wickedness ; her form did not tremble, nor 
her voice falter. 

“* You!” said McKee, and returning the pistol 
to his belt, he raised his hand to strike. 

“Beware !” cried his wife, in a threatening 
voice; “be guarded in what yon do. Remem- 
ber that my father is a powerful chief among the 
Shawanese. I have only to lift my finger thus, 
and you will be swept from the face of the earth. 
Strike, if yon dare !’’ 

The man’s arm sunk suddenly to his side. 
Fear for his own safety restrained him from acts 
of unmanly violence ; but the demon was stil) 
raging within him. 

“T am not master of my own wife and child,” 
he muttered. “The one threatens me, and the 
other refases to obey. All my plans are contin- 
ually thwarted ; I am always to be opposed both 
by mother and daughter. And soit has been with 
the Girty affair; he is good enough for Innis, 
and in that matter I will have my way, in spite 
of resistance, threats, tears, or entreaties.” 

“You never will never live to see Innis wedded 
to such a false knave,” replied Mrs. McKee. 
“ The moss will gather upon your bones first.” 

‘Tt is for my interest, I tell you!” added Mc- 
Kee, violently. 

“ Hooh !’” exclaimed his wife, contemptuously. 

“He will soon own a great deal of land on the 
south side of Kentucky River,” he added. 

*« Just enough to bury his vile body in!” said 
Mrs. McKee. 

“The Indians have promised it to him when 
Boonesborough, Harrodsburg and Logan are 
levelled with the ground, and not a white settler 
has a foothold in this country,” rejoined McKee. 

“ That time never will be,” responded the In- 
dian spouse. “‘ The white stations will remain 
long after the red men have lost their power. 
The descendants of Daniel Boone will build their 
houses in peace upon the graves of the Wyan- 
dots, the Shawanese, and the Cherokees.” 

“ Accursed prophetess of evil! What will 
stop your dismal croakings! your boding voice 
always sounds in my ear when any great project 
is started, that promises well to all eyes but 
yours. Even at this very moment Boonesbo- 
rough may be in flames; for Girty and Du 
Quesne have already attacked it with hundreds 
of Indians.” 

“ They'll fail, and go away like whipped dogs,” 
responded Mrs. McKee. 

“Croak on!” he retorted, angrily.  ‘ Croak 
on like an owl, and make yourself hoarse with 
your evil sayings, and see what it will all amount 
to. Innis may make up her mind as soon as she 
pleases, to take Girty for better or worse; for 
we've talked it all over atween us, and decided 
on it. So mark what I say, both of you.” 

With these words and a threatening glance at 
each, McKee arose and left the cavern. 

“Can Boonesborough hold out against so 

enemies?” asked Innis, after a pause. 

“ Yes; it always has been able to defend itself; 
why shouldn’t it now ?”’ replied her mother. 

“The odds are so great against it, that it don’t 
seem to me possible,” resumed Innis. 

“ Long-Knife (Daniel Boone) is there, and he 
is a very great warrior; the station can’t be de- 

‘stroyed while he’s alive.” 
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“ But it may be taken by stratagem.” 

“ Possibly,” rejoined Mrs. McKee. 

“In that event, what would be the fate of the 
women and children ?” asked Innis, earnestly. 

“Some would be slain on the spot; some 
would be taken prisoners, and die on the long 
march; and others would perish by torture.” 

Tt’s dreadful to think of!”’ continued Innis. 

“ We'll go up there and see .what they’re do- 
ing,” said Mrs. McKee. 

“To Boonesborough ?” asked Innis. 

The Indian mother replied in the affirmative. 
In a short time they both issued from the sabter- 
ranean dwelling, and walked in the direction of 
the station referred to ; and to which it is neces- 
sary that we should now return. 

We left the bold pioneers awaiting with pain- 
ful anxiety the return of the heroic women who 
had descended the slope ‘to procure water from 
the spring. Eliza Ballard and Matilda Fleming 
were the two last of the party to fill their vessels 
with the sparkling fluid. While they were in 
the act of doing so, half a dozen Wyandote, 
headed by Girty, rushed from the covert of the 
surrounding shrubbery, seized the two maidens, 
and in spite of their resistance and shrieks bore 
them away before the men at the fort were 
scarcely aware that anything had happened. 

Joel Logston was the first to realize fully the 
new misfortune that had befallen them. 

“Come on, men! to the rescue!” he shouted, 
ranning to open the gate; while several young 
men followed him with equal impetuosity. 

“ Stop, I command you !” cried Daniel Boone, 
in tones distinctly heard above the confused tu- 
mult of sounds. 

“ Away, away!” exclaimed Joel, with terrible 
earnestness. 

“ Pause, Joel! reflect, listen to reason.” 

“T hear only the shricks of those females,” 
rejoined Logston. “I listen only to their calls 
for help. Let me go—I am desperate!” 

“ And if you go with those who are ready to 
follow you, whe will defend the fort? who will 
protect those who yet remain to us, and have 
equal claims upon our exertions?’ replied Cap- 
tain Boone. 

This view of the case seemed to*have some 
weight with Logston, and he stood irresolute. 

“ And what would it avail if we should attempt 
a rescue ?” said Reynolds, who had been among 
the first to follow Logston. “We can effect 
nothing against hundreds of savages ; we should 
be cut down in a nioment, and thus would our 
lives be thrown away, without accomplishing 
anything. Let us remain and trust the two 
maidens to the care of God.” 

By this time the rest of the women were at 
the gate, which was instantly opened for their 
admission. Strange to relate, they had, with 
one or two exceptions, maintained their self- 
possession to such an extent as to bring with 


. them the vessels of water which they had pro- 


eured. While they were entering, a strong body 
of Indians, among which were several French- 
men, attempted to rush in after them; but a 
well-directed fire from the fort forced them to 
retreat, with severe loss. 

Joel Logston appeared unlike himself; he 
threw down his rifle and leaned against the stock- 
ades, gloomy, silent and dispirited. Daniel 
Boone attempted to comfort him. 

“Look!” he said, pointing towards the pa- 
rents of the girls who had been captured, “they 
are striving to bear their grief with Christian 
fortitude. They are struggling with Roman 
firmness to master their paternal instincts ; to 
listen to the admonitions of duty, and bow to the 
stern admonitions of providence. Be a man, 


Joel.” 
“They don’t know what I know,” replied 


Logston ; “ they haven’t any idea what the gals 
were stolen away for. But I heared Girty talk 
about it myself, and I know the fiery trial that’s 
in reserve for the poor young creturs.” 

“Some way of escape will be provided for 
them,” resumed Boone. 

“Perhaps so; I feel pooty sure that neither 
of the gals will ever consent to throw themselves 


away upon such a vagabond; they’ve got too | 


much sense for that,” returned Joel. P 

“ Rest assured of it,” added the pioneer. 

“ All this trouble has come of that French- 
man,” said Logston, bitterly. “I’ve never felt 
right since he’s been among us. It is very clear 
to me that he’s been nothin’ more nor less than 
& spy upon us ever since he’s been here, and 
you'll all find it so.” 

“Such remarks, Mr. Logston, are extremely 
offensive to me,” said Mr. Alston, who had 
heard Joel’s last observations. 


“I can’t help it,” retorted Joel. “I know 
I’m right, and have good reason to say what I 
do. I never like to hurt nobody’s feelings, nor 
nothin’ of that sort; but I do like to tell the 
truth, and to see justice done to all. Why did 
Silas Girty speak about this Le Bland, if he 
didn’t know his man, and what he was doin’. 
Your Frenchman talks a great deal about makin’ 
his fortin on Kentucky lands; and I know very 
well how he expects to get them. The lands he 
has so much to say about are right here where 
we stand; and if ever he gets ’em, Boonesbo- 
rough ’ll be a pile of ruins, and be’ll walk over 
our graves. That’s what will happen, Mr. Als- 
ton, think of it as you may. Twenty-four hours 
haven’t passed since Girty offered me two thou- 
sand acres of land to join the Ingins against the 
white stations.” 

“Le Bland has had my friendship and es- 
teem ; nearer relationship, it is well known, has 
been talked of; and I still find it impossible to 
believe all the dark reports which I hear of him. 
I hope you will all pardon me if I act the friendly 
part, until I have ocular evidence of his guilt,” 
rejoined Mr. Alston. 

Daniel Boone replied that he trusted they 
were all willing to make a proper allowance in 
the case, considering how great had been his 
friendship for the man; but so far as his own 
feelings were concerned, he had no doubt of Le 
Bland’s guilt. 

During the morning and the greater portion 
of the forenoon, the defenders of Boonesborough 
were constantly employed in repelling attacks 
made at different points, and in many instances 
conducted with much spirit and resolution ; but 
about noon the assaults ceased altogether, which 
surprised the settlers not a little, for their foes 
were very numerous. 

While each stood at his post, trying to assign 
some plausible reason for this sudden suspension 
of hostilities, a white man was seen approaching 
cautiously, bearing a flag of truce. 

“It’s Girty !” said Joel, raising his rifle. 

“Don’t fire!’ exclaimed Boone. “Let us 
hear what he has got to say.” 

Finding that he was not fired upon, Girty 
mounted a stump and addressed the pioneers as 
follows.* 

“IT have come to summon you to surrender. 
It’s of no use for youto resist; if you surrender 
promptly, no blood will be shed ; but if you will 
not listen to reason, and give us instant posses- 
sion, we shall batter down your works about 
your ears with the cannon that we momentarily 
expect; for, know that we are expecting, not 
only cannon, but reinforcements, also. What 
can you do against such numbers? Nothing; 
every man of you will be slain.” 

“Shoot him down!” cried several of the for- 
esters; but Boone bade them forbear. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know me?” added Girty, 
with much pomposity of manner. 

“T should like to speak a word to yonder 
boasting rascal,” said Reynolds to Boone. 

“Speak on,” replied the latter, with a smile. 

“ You have asked if we know you,” said Rey- 
nolds, showing himself boldly. ‘“ Hear our an- 
swer : we know you well. We know you as the 
vilest of men living; we know you as a cow- 
ardly renegade, recreant to all that is noble in 
the human character; we know you as the ene- 
my of women and children—as a monster of 
wickedness, and as a blood-stained villain. The 
name of Girty will be spoken with contempt by 
all those who shall hear of his treachery in all 
time to come. I have a worthless dog that kills 
lambs; instead of shooting him, I have named 
him Silas Girty, and he has never held up his 
head since; for he knows everybody despises 
him. You talk largely about reinforcements. 
What could you do with cannon ? such cowardly 
wretches would be afraid to fire them, if you had 
ever so many. We also expect reinforcements ; 
and it would be well for you to be off before 
they get here. Should you batter down our 
stockades, as you pompously threaten, we are 
fully prepared for that contingency ; for we have 
roasted a score or two of hickory sticks with 
which we intend to sally out and whip yo out 
of the country as we would thieving curs.” 

Reynolds’s sarcastic speech put the ren cade 
in a towering passion ; he poured forth a volley 
of oaths that proved him a proficient in the art 
of profanity. 

“T have two of your young women in my 
power,” he added, “and it would be better for 
you to be a little more humble; but I shall en- 


ord for word. Seo Lite of 


ter your works, and pay you off for your inso- 
lence.” 

“It’s a thousand pities J hadn’t made an end 
of you out in the woods there!” cried Logston. 

“ Are you there, my fine lad?” asked Girty. 

“How does your head feel ?”’ rejoined Joel. 

“Tt will never be weil till yours is out of sight. 
I shan’t soon forget the mean trick you served 
me; it will go hard with you for that, Joel Log- 
ston!” retorted Girty. 

“Don’t tempt me; you make a fine mark for 
my rifle at this particular time,” said Joel, me- 
nacingly. 

“1’m under a flag of truce,” returned Girty. 

“I wish you was under the ground,” added 
Joel, impatiently. 

“No doubt; you’re thinkin’ about the two 
girls, perhaps,” replied the renegade. 

“Tam!” thundered Joel. 

“O, the wind sets in that quarter, does it?” 
said Girty, with a laugh. 

“Mind what you say, I warn you; for no 
human power shall prevent me from shooting 
you, if you provoke me farther. What care [ 
for a flag of truce, when it floats over the head 
of such a villain ?” 

It was easy enough to be seen that Girty be- 
gan to feel uneasy and fearful of the consequen- 
ces, if he was not more careful in his speech ; 
he therefore prudently addressed himself directly 
to laniel Boone, and asked for an answer to 
carry back to his army. 

“ Tell your red crew and your ruffianly French 
allies that Boonesborough will never be given up 
while two sticks of it remain together,” replied 
the pioneer, promptly. ‘‘ This is our final an- 
swer ;—begone.” 

Girty leaped down from the stump in rather 
undignified haste, considering that he was under 
a flag of truce. Shouts of defiance and derision 
from the fort followed him until he was again 
with his friends. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SIEGE OF BOONESBOROUGH. 


Reyyotps and Mr. Fleming were in the 
block-house nearest the river. Andrew and Ex- 
quisite Ebony were standing within a few feet of 
them looking cautiously through the loop-holes. 
At different parts of the structure stern faces 
were seen, begrimmed with powder and dust. 
Each heart felt that the danger was pressing, and 
every pulse throbbed with anxiety ; a few brief 
hours would decide the fate of Boonesborough. 

The attention of the pioneers was suddenly 
attracted by an exclamation of surprise from 
Exquisite Ebony. 

“ What now?” asked Daniel Boone. 

“ Will yer look dar?” said Ebony. 

“ Where ?” inquired the forester. 

“Why dar, rite afore’ yer eyes.” 

“I don’t see anything but the river,” rejoined 
the captain, after looking a moment from one of 
the loop-holes. 

“Don’t you see, Massa Boone, it am changed 
its color; it am jest like mud as one darkey is 
like anudder,” returned Exquisite. 

The pioneer again looked from the block- 
house, and the truth of the negro’s remarks was 
at once apparent. The waters of the Kentucky 
were no longer of their natural color, but deeply 
colored as when, swollen with heavy rains, the 
loose red soil is washed away. For an instant 
the pioneer was at fault. 

“ This is strange !” he exclaimed; “what can 
you make of it, men ?”’ 

By this time many anxious eyes were gazing 
upon the river. 

“By heavens! I understand it all!” cried 
Boone. “ They are digging a trench; they in- 
tend to let the water in upon us!” 

“ You are right,” said Fleming, mournfully. 
Boonesborough is no better than lost.” 

. “And we are no better than lost men,” ob- 
served Alston, with a sigh. 

The pioneers looked gloomily at each other; 
they thought of their wives and children; brave 
men wiped away tears, that, perhaps, were never 
guilty of the like weakness before; but they 
were not selfish tears; they flowed for those un- 
able to defend themselves from savage barbarity. 

“ Girty must have put this infernal idea into 
their heads,” said Reynolds. 

“Possibly not; for I heard-Le Bland remark 
once, that Boonesborough might easily be under- 
mined, and the whole of us drowned out like so 
many rats,” replied Mr. Fleming. 

“ Gorra mighty! dey’s gwine to let loose old 
Kentuck!” exclaimed Andrew, with dilated 
eyes. 


“De women folks wont have to go arter no 
more water,” observed Ebony, philosophically. 

“No; de water’ll come arter dem,” rejoined 
Andrew. 

“Dar’s more of de mischief!” exclaimed 
Ebony. 

“So there is ; they’re shootin’ flamin’ arrers 
at us to set the works on fire,” said Joel Logston. 

“ We can have our thoice, then, between fire 
and water,” added Fleming. 

“ Or we can have both,” retorted Joel. 

The women and children had by this time 
learned what was going forward, and every part 
of the fort resounded with cries and lamentations. 
Husbands and wives, parents and children em- 
braced each other tenderly, thinking that they 
would soon be parted forever in this world. 

“Death must come to us all, in some form or * 
another,” said Boone, addressing the mournful 
and panic-stricken group, in a calm, subdued 
and solemn voice. “It is an irrevocable law of 
God that all created beings should die. Secing 
that death is something that cannot be evaded, 
it becomes us to meet it with firmness and Chris- 
tian philosophy. So far as I am now able to 
judge, the term of our earthly lives is drawing 
to a close. I must certainly regard it in this 
sad light, unless some means can speedily be 
devised to thwart the hellish ingenuity of our 
enemies. I enjoin upon you all to be calm in 
this terrible emergency. The women have once 
proved themselves heroines since this siege com- 
menced, and I doubt not they will again. This 
is no time for grief and tears; such demonstra- 
tions discourage the men, and our fair compan- 
ions should rather strive to produce a contrary 
effect, and stimulate them to deeds of greater 
daring. Let the women and children all take 
shelter in the block-houses, and be careful not 
to encumber and embarrass their brave defend- 
ers. I desire implicit obedience, and if it is ac- 
corded, all may yet be well.” 

The forester paused, and the effect of his 
words was instantly obvious ; the females check- 
ed their tears, and the men grasped their arms 
with fresh resolution. 

“Mr. Reynol!s,” added Boone, “take about 
half of our able-bodied men, gather up all the 
picks, shovels, etc., that can be found, and hasten 
to the enclosure on that side towards the river; 
if our foes mine, we must countermine.” 

This order was received with loud cheers, and 
the plan was so promising that every man felt 
new hope springing up in his bosom. 

“Cut a trench eight feet wide and as long as 
you can, within the stockades, and we will baffle 
them yet. While you are diguing, the rest of 
us will keep a sharp lookout that they don’t set 
us on fire.” 

In a short time ten or a dozen sturdy men - 


‘were at work with picks and spades, and the dirt 


went merrily over the stockades. 

“They are still digging; the water grows 
muddier,” said Fleming, who with Boone and 
the rest remained in the bloc k-houses. 

“If they were not sheltered by the bank, we 
would soon make them scamper away,” returned 
the pioneer. 

“There’s a burning arrow upon the roof of 
one of the cabins,” said Fleming. 

“T will go and put it out,” added Daniel 
Boone’s son, who was yet but a mere lad. 

“ You'd better not; I will go,” replied Flem- 
ing. 

“Tam younger than you,” answered young 
Boone. “Iam not afraid.” 

“Stay, my son; I prefer to go myself!” cried 
his father, nervously, more willing to expose 
himself than his son. 

“ Your life is worth more than mine,” said 
James, bravely. 

“For my sake—for your mother’s sake !’”’ 
cried the captain, earnestly; but before he had 
finished the sentence, James was running along 
the roofs of the cabins, exposed to the enemy’s 
fire. 

The old veteran of the wilderness stood watch- 
ing his boy with a terrible anxiety for the result, 
which no heart but a parent’s can understand. 
He heard a discharge of fire-arms, and the balls 
that whistled about his son seemed to wound his 
own person. James stooped down, and with his 
foot extinguished the flaming arrow, while a lit- 
eral shower of lead cut the air, and perforated 
his clothes in many places. The fire being out, 
the bold boy turne! to retrace his footsteps, 
when a ball too true ‘o its aim struck him upon 
the breast, and he fell amid the shouts ef an 
hundred ambushed foemen. 


[vo Be contmuEp.] 
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BY CHARLES H. BRAINARD. 


Gex. Sam Hovston, Senator from Texas, was born in Rock- 
bridge county, Virginia, March 2, 1793. When quite young his 
widowed mother removed with her family to the banks of the 
Tennessee, at that time the limits of civilization. In 1813, he 
enlisted in the army, and served under General Jackson in the war 
with the Creek Indians, after which he resigned his commission, 
and studied law in Nashville. In 1823, he was elected to Con- 
gress, and continued a member until 1827, when he became Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. In April, 1836, he fought the celebrated bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, in which the Mexicans were completely routed, 
while the Texans had but seven killed and thirty wounded. In 
October, 1836, he was inaugurated first President of the Republic 
of Texas, and in 1841 was a second time elected to the same 
office. In 1844, Texas became one of the States of the Union, 
and Gen. Houston was elected to the Senate of the United States. 


Joun H. Crarxe, Senator from Rhode Island, was born in the.» 


city of Providence, R. I., and is now about sixty-two years of 

Mr. Clarke was educated at Brown University, where he grad 
ated with the highest honors. He subsequently studied law, and 
practised with great success for many years, during which time 
he was for several years a member of the Legislature of Rhode. 
Island. Having abandoned the practice of his profession, he en- 
gaged in the manufacturing business, in which he continued until 
the year 1842, when the great pressure which operated so disas- 
trously on the business community, compelled him to make an 
assignment of his property. After. making a highly honorable 
settlement with his creditors, he retired from business with an 
ample fortune, and lived in retirement until the year 1846, when 
he was elected to the Senate of the United States for the term of 
six years. 

Soromon Foor, Senator from Vermont, was born in the 
county of Addison, Vermont, November 19th, 1802. He gradu- 
ated at North Middlebury College, in August, 1826, and was pre- 
ceptor of Castleton Academy for one year afterwards, and was a 
tutor for one year in the University of Vermont, and subsequently 
professor of natural philosophy in the Vermont Academy. In 
1831, he commenced the practice of law at Rutland, Vt., and was 
elected a Representative from that town to the State Legislature 
in 1833. In the years 1836, 1837 and 1838, he was also elected to 
the Legislature, and during the last two years was Speaker of the 
House. From 1836 to 1842, Mr. Foot was State Attorney for the 
county of Rutland. He was a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States during the 28th and 29th Congresses, 
and on retiring from Congress, resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession. In 1847, he was again elected to the Legislature of Ver- 
mont, and again chosen Speaker of the House. In 1850, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States for the term of six years. 


Joux B. We.uer, Senator from California, is a native of 
Hamilton county, Ohio, and is now thirty-nine years of age. He 
was educated at the Miami University. At the age of twenty-one 
he was elected prosecuting attorney for the county of Butler, and 
held the office until his election to Congress in 1838. He was a 
member of the House of Representatives for six years. Upon the 
breaking out of the war with Mexico, he was elected Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 1st regiment of Ohio volunteers, and served under 
General Taylor at the battle of Monterey. In January, 1849, he 
was appointed by President Polk, under the treaty of peace, Com- 
missioner to run and mark the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico, from which office he was dismissed by the 
Whig administration in 1850. In January, 1852, he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States, from California, for the term 
of six years. 

James Suretps, Senator from Illinois, was born in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, in 1810, and emigrated to America about 1826. 
In 1832, he went to Illinois, and practised law at Kaskaskia. In 
1836, he was elected a member of the Illinois Legislature, and 
Auditor of the State in 1839. In 1843, he was appointed Judge 
of the Supreme Court ; and in 1845, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. At the commencement of the Mexican war he was 
appointed by President Polk a Brigadier-General in the United 
States Army, and for his distinguished services during the course 
of the war, promoted to the rank of Brevet Major-General. About 
1849, he was elected to the Senate of the United States for the 


Moses Norais, Jx., Senator from New Hampshire, was born 
at Pittsfield, N. H. In the year 1828, he graduated at Dartmouth 
College. He studied law and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession at Bumstead, Strafford county, N. H., but in a few years 
returned to his native town, and was shortly after elected to the 
House of Representatives of New Hampshire. He was repeatedly 
re-elected, and chosen Speaker of the House. In March, 1843, 
he was elected Representative to Congress, and in 1845, was re- 
elected. Upon retiring from Congress he was again elected to 
the Legislature of New Hampshire, and again chosen Speaker of 
the House. In June, 1848, he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States for six years from March 4th, 1849. 


Cuartes W. Carncart, Senator from Indiana, was born at 
Funchal, Madeira, July 24,1809. Though born abroad, he was a 
natural born citizen of the United States, his father and grand- 
father on the maternal side having served as officers in the Revo- 
lutionary war. The little education he received was at Cadiz, in 
Spain, and in the District of Columbia. At the age of twelve, he 


left school, and from that time until he went to the West, he went 
to sea and worked at the trade of a carpenter. Twenty-two years 
ago he went to Indiana, making the journey on foot, and set- 
tled on lands then belonging to the Pottowatamie Indians, and 
has resided there ever since. Mr. Cathcart was for three years a 
member of the Senate of Indiana; an Elector of President and 
Vice President in 1844, and a member of the United States 
House of Representatives for the 29th and 30th Congresses, and 
in 1852, was appointed United States Senator, to fill a vacancy, 
occasioned by the death of James Whitcomb. 


Cuares T. James, Senator from Rhode Island, was born in 

West Greenwich, R.I., and is now about forty-seven years old. 
With but a common school education he commenced active life 
as a mechanic, and having, after a close application for a number 
of years, become intimately acquainted with the construction and 
operation of every species of machinery, he became an engineer 
and manufacturer, and in this capacity has constructed and put in 
operation some of the largest and best mills in the United States. 
In February, 1851, Mr. James was elected to the Senate of the 
U States, in which body he appeared at. the commencement 
of the session of Congregs in December following. As a scientific 
and! practical engineer, Senator James has few equals in the 
country. 
_ Joan Davis, Senator from Massachusetts, is a native of Wor- 
cester county, and the son of a farmer. In the early part of his 
youth he worked upon his father’s farm, and at a later period was 
sent to Yale College, where he graduated in 1812. He studied 
law, and entered upon the practice of his profession in Worcester, 
with health greatly impaired by chronic complaints, from which 
he has never fully recovered. In 1825, he was elected to Con- 
gress, and served in the House of Representatives about nine 
years, when he was elected Governor of Massachusetts. He was 
re-elected to the same office, and, while Governor, was elected to 
the United States Senate, where he served until near the close of 
his term, when he was again elected Governor, and continued in 
office, by successive elections, two years. In 1844, he was again 
returned to the Senate of the United States, and has remained in 
that body ever since. 

Jacos W. Miuuer, Senator from New Jersey, is a native of 
Morris county, New Jersey, and is now in the fifty-second year of 
his age, though he appears many years younger. At the age of 
sixteen he abandoned the study of the classics and engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, but three years after resumed his studies, and 
entered a law office. In September, 1823, he was admitted to the 
bar, and commenced the practice of law at Morristown, where he 
has ever since resided. In 1832, he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature. The next year he declined a re-election, and 
returned to the practice of his profession. In 1839, he was elected 
to the State Senate. In the winter of 1841, he was chosen United 
States Senator for six years, and first took his seat on the 4th of 
March, 1841. He was re-elected to a second term of six years, 
which commenced on the 4th of March, 1847. 


Axrcuipatp Dixon, Senator from Kentucky, was born in the 
county of Caswell, South Carolina, April 2d, 1802, and removed 
to Henderson county, Kentucky, in 1805. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1824, and elected to the lower branch of the Legislature 
in 1830, and was a member of the State Senate for four years 
from 1836, and again elected to the lower branch of the Legisla- 
ture in 1841. In 1844, he was elected Lieutenant Governor of 
Kentucky. In 1849, he was elected a delegate to the State Con- 
vention, to revise the constitution, and in 1851, was the Whig 
candidate for Governor of the State, but was defeated in con- 
sequence of Cassius M. Clay being run as an independent Whig. 
In 1852, he was elected, by the Legislature of Kentucky, to the 
Senate of the United States, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Hon. Henry Clay. : 

Rocrers UnpEerwoop, Senator from Kentucky, was 
born in Goochland county, Virginia, October 24, 1791, and 
removed to Kentucky in the spring of 1803. He graduated at 
Transylvania University, in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1811. In 
the spring of 1813, he was elected lieutenant of a volunteer com- 
pany, and marched with Dudley’s regiment. He was badly 
wounded, taken and sent home a prisoner of war, by the defeat of 
that regiment opposite Fort Meigs, May 5th, 1813. In 1814, he 
commenced the practice of law, in Glasgow, Kentucky. From 
1816 to 1819, he was a member of the State Legislature. In 
1820, he was a Presidential Elector, and voted for Mr. Clay. In 
1823, he removed from Glasgow to Bowling Green, where he now 
resides. In 1825 and 1826, he was again a member of the State 


} Legislature, and-in 1828, appointed Judgeof the Court of Appeals, 


of Kentucky. He resigned the office in 1835, and was in that 
year elected to Congress as a Representative, and continued to 
serve in that capacity:for eight successive years, when he volun- 
tarily retired in 1843. In 1844, he was again chosen Presidential 
Elector, and voted for Mr. Clay. In 1845, he was elected to the 
Legislature of Kentucky, and chosen Speaker of that body. In 
the winter of 1846-47, he wa elected to the United States Senate. 
Bensamin F. Wanz, S nator from Ohio, was born at West 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27ht, 1800, and at the age of 21, removed 
to Ashtabula county, Ohio. where he read law in the office of 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey. He was admitted to the bar in 1829, 
and in}the fall of 1835, elected Prosecuting Attorney. In 1837, he 
was elected to the Senate of Ohio, and continued in office four 
years. On the 2d of February, 1847, he was elected Resident 
Judge of the 3d Judicial District, and continued in office until 
March, 1851, when he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States for the full term of six years. Mr. Wade is a self-educated 
man. His father was a soldier of the Revolution, anf served in 
the army from Bunker Hill to Yorktown. , suf 


Tuomas J. Rusx, Senator from Texas, was born in Pendle- 
ton district, South Carolina, on the 5th day of December, 1803. 
He resided in his native State until 1824, when he removed to 
Georgia. In 1835, he removed to Texas, and during the revolu- 
tion in that country joined the army and was at the head of acom- 
pany of volunteers, and was soon after made Inspector General of 
the regular forces. In 1836, he was elected a member of the 
Texan Convention, by which body he was made Secretary of 
War. General Houston having been disabled by a wound at San 
Jacinto, General Rusk was placed in command of the army as 
Brigadier General. In 1837, he was elected a member of the 
Texan Congress. In 1838, he was elected Major General, and, 
soon afterwards, Chief Justice of the Republic, which station he 
soon resigned, and returned to the walks of private life. When 
Texas was annexed to the United States, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the convention to form a State constitution, and was made 
President of that body. He was elected as one of the two first 
Senators to the United States Senate, and in 1850 was re-elected 
for six years, from March 4, 1851. 


wman Suita, Senator from Connecticut, was born Nov. 27, 
179I, at Roxbury, Connecticut. His father, Phineas Smith, was 
& farmer, an elder brother of the late Nathaniel Smith, Judge of 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, and of Nathan Smith, who 
ied in Washington, in December, 1835, a member of the Senate 
of the United States. Mr. Truman Smith graduated at Yale 
College in 1815; was admitted to the bar in 1818; settled the 
same year, in the practice of the law, at Litehfield, Connecticut, 
where he continues to reside. He was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives of the General Assembly of Connecticut 
in the years 1831, 1832 and 1834; was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1839, and re-elected in 1841, 1845 and 1847. In the 
spring of 1848, he was elected a member of the Senate of the 
United States, for the term of six years from March 4, 1849. 


Prestey Sprvance, Senator from Delaware, was born near 
Smyrna, State of Delaware, in 1785, and was bred to mercantile 
pursuits. In 1822, Mr. Spruance was elected a member of the 
Legislature of Delaware, and continued a member of that body 
for a period of twenty-five years, and was, for many years, Presi- 
dent of the Senate. In 1847, Mr. Spruance was elected te the 
United States Senate for the term of six years, which term will 
expire on the 4th of March, 1853. He is a man of much charac- 
ter, high principle, and of large political experience ; honored by 
his constituents, and respected and loved by all who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. Mr. Spruance retires from the Sen- 
ate at a ripe age, being nearly 70 years old at this time. 

James Atrrep Pearce, Senator from Maryland, was born 
on the 14th of December, 1805, of a family who settled in Mary- 
land as early as the year 1765. Mr. Pearce was educated at 
Princeton College, where he graduated in 1822, at the early age 
of sixteen, with the highest honors of his class. He studied law 
in Baltimore, and was admitted to the bar in 1826. He settled in 
Louisiana in 1828, but returned to Maryland in 1829. He was 
elected to the Legislature of Maryland in 1831, and to the House 
of Representatives of the United States in 1835. Mr. Pearce was 
elected to the Senate of the United States in 1843, and in 1850 
was appointed, by Mr. Fillmore, Secretary of the Interior, but 
declined the office. 

James W. Brapszvury, Senator from Maine, is a native of York 
county, State of Maine. He graduated at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, in that State, in 1825, in a class distinguished for the 
eminent men it has produced ; amongst them the late Hon. Jona- 
than Cilley, Prof. Longfellow, Rev. Dr. Cheever, and others. He 
was employed one year as an instructor of the academy of Hal- 
lowell, and afterwards studied law with Judge Shepley, late of the 
U. S. Senate, and Hon. Rufus McIntire. He removed to Au- 
gusta, the place of his present residence, in 1830. In 1846, he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States. He was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention of 1844, and, placed 
that year at the head of the electoral ticket, and president of the 
electoral college of the State, he cast his vote for Mr. P 
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TELEGRAPHS IN AMERICA. 


The Superintendent of the Census has printed a report on the 
telegraphs of the United States, based on returns furnished in 
reply to special circulars. Thro this report we realize that 
man, by telegraphic agency, is s ily extending his control over 
nature. The telegraphic network is spreading through every 
a and binding in intimate relations every city. It is achiev- 
ing solution of the problem of an empire of States, for it is 
interlinking them . Its office in the future will be the 
promotion of “peace on earth, -will to men.” 

We find from the report that in 1844 an ap i was made 
to Congress to test the practical o ion of Morse’s invention. 
The line ran from Washington to Baltimore ; thence. to Philadel- 
pines New York, reaching Boston in the following year. Two 

ches diverge from this line—one from Philadelphia to ‘St. 
Louis, 1000 miles long; the other from New York, via’ Buffalo, 
to Milwaukie, 1300 miles long. One also, 1395.miles in length, 
goes from Buffalo to Lockport, and from thence thro Canada 
to Halifax, N. 8. The great southern link from Washington to 
New-Orleans is 1700 miles long. Another is 1500 miles, 
to New Mere bee ms Cleveland, Ohio, via Cincinnati. ‘The best 
paying link is m_ Washington to New York, which, during 
the first six months of F we year, transmitted 154,513 mes- 

, Valued at $68,499. ts on this line from July 1, 
1851, to July 1, 1852, were $103,860. The average performance 
of the Morse instrument is to transmit from 8000 to 9000 letters 
per hour. The cost of construction, including wire, posts, labor, 
pene The Bain tel hs in this country 
are 2012 miles. are limited to New York State and New 
England. House’s »rinting telegraph has about 2400 miles in 
operation, extendirz south to Washington, north to Boston, west 
to Buffalo, and promises a large south-westerly extension. Total 
of main and branch lines, 89; length, 16,729 miles. Yet the 
Electric Telegraph is but in infancy.—Plough, Loom and Anvil, 
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SKATING SCENE, 


of the Somno Sierra, 
which are covered with 
snow from the end of 


ing to a Spanish 
proverb, “‘ cannot snuff 


scribed by another pro- 
verb,— Cinco meses de 
tnvierno, siete meses de 
& fierno.”” (Five months 
chilling at- 
tracts re-seekers 


to Bueno Retiro. Situ- 
ated at a short distance 
from the Prado, with 
which it is connected 
an avenue of trees, 
Retiro is still con- 
sidered as the Sitio Real, or Royal Habitation, and it enjoys, under 
this title, numerous privileges. The territory of Retiro is nearl 
equal to a quarter of the city of Madrid; but a large portion of it 
is uncultivated. The comparatively small portion devoted to a 
eet gem mare. and planted with as fine trees as can be seen in 
id, terminates in the basin Estanque. This basin is repre- 
sented in the engraving, covered by skaters, exhibiting their skill 
before a large crowd of rs of both sexes and all ages. 
The little steamboat at anchor is a royal pleasure- , and its 
crew may amount to about three men. As the depth of water is 
only three feet, neither navigators nor skaters incur any very 
risk. The boundaries of Retiro contain a parish, a convent 
of Hicronimites, an observatory and a menagerie. Here was 


formerly porcelain manufactory, founded by Ii. 
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SKATERS AT BUEN RETIRO, IN SPAIN. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

Small is the sum that is required to patronize a newspaper, and 
most amply remunerated is the patron. I care not how humble 
and unpretending the gazette which he takes, it is next to impos- 
sible to fill a sheet fifty-two times a year, without putting into it 
something that is worth the subscription price. Every parent 
whose son is off with him from school, should be supplied with a 
newspaper. I well remember what a difference there was between 
those of my schoolmates who had, and those who had not access 
to news rs. Other things being equal, the first were always 
decidedly superior to the last, in debate and composition, at least. 
will peruse a newspaper wi ight ey wi nothi 
else.—Judge Longstreet. 
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DUCK SHOOTING. 

There is little game 
left for the sportsmen 
on our Atlantic coast, 
which has become so 
thickly settled in these 
thriving, bustling times, 
and yet it has not en- 
tirely left us. The most 
profitable as well as 
agreeable sport now 
left seems to be that of 
duck shooting, a i- 
men of the 
randi of which is pre- 
sented to the readers of 
the Pictorial herewith. 
In the antumn, the 
ducks, warned by the 


cold breezes for- 
bidding shores of the 
north winter comes 


On apaee, collect their 
families, which they 
have raised in —_ on 
the lonely waters of the 
great lakes, and amid 
those marshes where 
the sportsman seldom 
penetrates, and com- 
mence their migration 
to the sunny shores of 
the south. Tempted by 
the still inviting shores 
of the Potomac, they 
linger awhile upon her 
waters, and give to the 
surrounding sportsmen 
opportunities for exer- 
cising their skill. No 
time is lost: every one 
at all imbued with the 
spirit of Nimrod shoul- 
ders his piece and be- 
takes himself to the 
scene of action. At . 
fir st, the ducks are easi- 
ly approached and shot ; 

but they are soon rendered excessively shy by the incessant dis- 
charge of musketry from every nook and possible place of con- 
cealment. The sport-man then resorts to all manner of decoys, 
in order to approach them. Sometimes he covers his canoe with 
green bushes, and floats quietly with the current among the 
unsuspecting flock, and obtains a fair shot. The gun used is one 
made ope for this sport, and bears the name of “ Potomac 
duck gun.” It is a short and very heavy piece, with a muzzle two 
inches in diameter, and is sometimes made to work on a swivel in 
the bow of the canoe. It carries a load of shot weighing five 
ounces, and the destruction dealt upon a flock just rising from the 
water can be imagined. As in the scene given herewith, it will 
be observed that the sportsman has out his decoy ducks all 
around him. 


REPRESENTATION OF DUCK SHOOTING ON THE POTOMAC. 


uated in southern lati- 
empt from the rigors 
— 
= 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
A DESERTED FARM. 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


The ehms were old, and gnarled, and bent— 
The fields, antilled, were choked with weeds, 
Where every year the thistles sent 
Wider and wider their winged seeds. 


Yarther and farther the nettle and dock 
Went colonizing o’er the plain, 

Growing exch season a plenteous stock 
Of burrs to protect their wild domain. 


The last who ever had ploughed the soil, 
Now in the furrowed churchyard lay— 

The boy who whistled to lighten his teél, 
Was a sexton somewhere far away. 


Instead, you saw how the rabbit and mote 
Burrowed and furrowed with never a fear ; 
How the tunnelling fox looked out of his hole, 
Like one who notes if the skies are clear. 


No mower was there to startle the birds 
With the noisy whet of his reeking scythe 

The quail, like a cow-boy calling his herds, 
Whistied to tell that his heart was blithe. 


Now all was bequeathed with pious care— 

The groves and fields fenced round with briers— 
To the birds that sing in the cloisters of air, 

And the squirrels, those merry woodland friars. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


TERMS, CASH: 


—oR— 


THE EXPERIENCES OF PHILIP MARKHAM. 
BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


“Terms, cash,’” repeated Philip Markham, in a half-contemp- 
tuous tone, as he read the above words placed in a conspicuous 
position in a new grocery store recently opened in the flourishing 
town of which he was a resident,—“ ‘terms, cash,’ that will not 
bring them many customers, I reckon, that is, if they are all of 
my way of thinking. I am too fond of having the present use of 
my own money. But, I suppose, that notice is only meant as a 
bugbear to frighten away a certain undesirable class of purchas- 
ers; no doubt they would be glad to let me have goods to any 
amount on six months’ credit.” 

“I think not,” replied the friend to whom these remarks were 
addressed. ‘‘ I am well acquainted with the partners in the con- 
cern, and I know them to be strongly opposed to the credit sys- 
tem. They are re«olved to do a cash business.” 

“Tt will not succeed,” was the confident reply. “They are 
attemping an impossibility. Opposed to the credit system! 
Why, my good friend, let them destroy that, and they strike the 
death-blow to the best interests of society. All the brilliant spec- 
ulations of these modern times would be at anend. Our mer- 
chants would no longer be a set of enterprising and energetic 
men, but would dwindle into petty and insignificant tradesmen, 
counting their pennies and half-pennies with scrupulous care, and 
well satisfied with the sixpenny profits of the day.” 

“ Your picture is overdrawn, Markham. You take but a one- 
sided view of matters and things. I will not deny that in the pres- 
ent state of the world there are great advantages resulting from 
the credit system, and I, as well as others, avail myself of them; 
but, nevertheless, my eyes are opened to the numberless evils 
which are also the result of this mode of doing business. You 
will not deny that warfare and contention, hard times and its long 
train of attendant woes, would in a great measure be obviated, 
were all men to adhere strictly to those two little words which 
have given rise to your displeasure.” 

“] am not so sure of that,” replied Markham. ‘Some classes 
of society might fare better, but others would have cause to regret 
the change. There are the lawyers, for instance, you would take 
the very bread from their mouths.” 

“They must seek some other way of earning their bread, then, 
The fact that their services are now so constantly required, is not 
a very strong argument in favor of your position.” 

“ We will not dispute the matter,” was the somewhat impatient 
reply. “Neither you nor I shall live to see the credit system 
abandoned, and we may as well, therefore, use it to our own ad- 
vantage. To my mind, it is as absurd for a man to post up that 
sign in his newly-opened store, as it would be for the landlord of 
a hotel to appropriate one room to the accommodation of passen- 
gers for balloons. It is altogether in advance of the age. The 
time has not yet come.” 

“ Small beginnings, Markham, are said to make great endings. 
In every change some one must lead the way. But, as you say, 
we will not dispute on the subject. Indeed I am not myself pre- 
pared to suggest a remedy for the existing evils which I feel are 
the inevitable result of the present way of doing business, but my 
own experience has taught me that the old saying, ‘ Out of debt, 
out of danger,’ is no less true now than formerly, and, on a small 
scale, I am resolved to act up to it.” 

“ And my experience has taught me to keep my money in my 
own hand as long as possible,” was the reply. “The longer the 
credit given, the better for my interests. ‘The ten dollar bill which 
I owe to-day, may, if retained a few months, become a hundred, 
and then while my creditor is equally well satisfied, my own 
pocket is vastly benefited.” 

“Bat if the ten dollar bill should escape from your grasp, 


where would you be then?” was the laughing rejoinder, as the 
friends parted for the morning. 

““ Where should I be indeed ?” repeated Markham to himself, as 
he proceeded towards his place of business. ‘There is some 
truth in that last remark. The fact is, my affairs are in rather a 
peculiar position at this time. If my expectations are realized, 
this will be a profitable year for me, but if I should be disap- 
pointed, it will be hard to meet my engagements. I must hus- 
band my resources with the greatest care, until the result of my 
speculations is known.” 

At the door of his office an unwelcome face presented itself. A 
laboring man, who had for some months been employed by him 
as porter and in various other capacities, was awaiting his arrival, 
with a meaning expression in his faee which was but too well 
understood. 

“Good morning te your honor. Iam after waiting for ye an 
hour or more. Will it be convanient to settle our little account, 
if ye plase ?” 

“ Money is as tight as a drum, my good fellow. It will be im- 
possible for me to let you have anything to-day. Did I not give 
you an order on my own grocer some few days ago? Surely that 
is sufficient for the present.” 

“ But it is the ready money that is wanting, yer honor. Credit 
is but a poor thing for poor folks ; for do we not have to pay more 
for every article we buy than if the’cash was in our hand? A 
dollar to-day is worth more than two dollars some months hence.” 


“ The fellow is in the right,” though the employer, “and for 
that very reason I must keep the dollar. The money due him is 
in my pocket, to be sure, but there are more advantageous ways 
of using it:than to pay him the moment that he demands it. 
Call again next week, Patrick,” he continued, “and I will see 
what I can do for you.” 

“It is always ‘call again,’”’ muttered the disappointed man, as 
he took leave. “In troth, an’ I wish that the rich could but 
change places with the poor for the space ofa day. Would it not 
tache them that every man is in need of his own?” 

Another unwelcome intruder appeared as the merchant entered 
his office, in the shape of a cabinet-maker, of whom, some weeks 
before, he had purchased furniture to a considerable amount. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Markham,” was his salutation. ‘‘ Very 
fine day, sir.” 

“Delightful, Mr. Rogers. How are you prospering? Furni- 
ture in as great demand as ever, I presume ?”’ 

* Well, as to that, business is pretty brisk, but money is short. 
I called to see if we could have a settlement this morning.” 

“ A settlement, my good sir? I thought that all was settled 
between us. I purchased furniture of you to the amount of two 
hundred dollars, payable in six months.” 

“ Nothing was said as to the time of payment, sir. I make ita 
rule never to give more than three months’ credit, and in the pres- 
ent state.of my affaics, it would be a great convenience to me to 
have, at least, a part of the amount due at this time.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Rogers. It is hardly six weeks since I made 
the purchase. You must, at least, allow me the three months. 
Money is tight all round just now.” 

“ You would really oblige me exceedingly by letting me have 
fifty dollars,” urged the cabinet-maker, with some earnestness. 

“It is out of my power,” was the reply. “I would gladly 
oblige you if possible.” 

Strange that the merchant’s conscience did not smite him as the 
unsuccessful applicant withdrew, and he smilingly turned to greet 
another more welcome visitor who entered at the same moment. 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Leslie. Take a seat, sir. How do the 
land speculations prosper? Any prospect of a rise?” 

“ Everything looks favorable. But our chance of realizing a 
handsome sum would be greater if we extended our speculation a 
littie. The lots adjoining ours are offered at a low rate. In my 
opinion we had better secure them at once.” 

“Tam much of your mind. Is ready money wanted ?” 

“Nothing less will suffice. Two hundred and fifty for your 
share.” 

“No more? Let us purchase by all means. It is a bargain. 
I will give you the cash immediately, if it is desirable.” 

“If you please. There is no time to lose.” 

Mr. Markham drew forth his pocket-book, and deliberately 
counted out bills to the amount specified. 

“Lucky for me that I did not let this money slip through my 
fingers this morning, or I might have found it difficult to raise the 
sum needful. I had a presentiment that it might be wanted,” he 
remarked, aa, without one remorseful feeling, he handed the 
amount due to poor Patrick and the cabinet-maker to his brother 
speculator, and, with a rejoicing heart, saw him depart on his 
mission. 

“ Prospects brighten,” he said to himself, as, with a satisfied 
air, he turned to the business of the day. ‘Courage, Philip 
Markham ; you may yet rank with the millionaires of this great 
city.” 

In the course of the morning, another speculator called in with 
a project for sending out certain desirable articles to California. 

“ The investment of capital will be small,” he urged, in reply 
to some doubts suggested by Markham, “and the realization of 
enormous profits almost certain. Why, for the one hundred dol- 
lars, which is all I ask you to venture, you will surely receive one 
thousand at the most moderate calculation.” 

“ True enough, Mason,” was the reply; “but the fact is, there 
are certain ugly little debts due just new, and it is rather difficult 
to raise the ready money.” 

“Pshaw! Letthe debts wait for the present. People must 
not expect us to cash up in these days. Money is too useful. 

Come, count out your two hundred dollars, and my word for it, 


you will have no cause for regret that you have joined in the 
enterprise.” 

Thus urged, Markham yielded, though with a somewhat uncom- 
fortable recollection that he had promised his wife that amount to 
discharge certain family bills which had been long due, and that 
he should now be obliged to disappoint her. 

It was the knowledge of this, perhaps, which clouded his brow, 
as he took his seat at the table on his return to dimner, and his 
manner was more abstracted than usual as he listened to the re- 
marks of his wife and the playful prattle of his children. 

It was not until he again prepared to leave the honse that his 
wife reminded him of the promise. 

“Did you bring the money for nurse and Bridget?” she asked. 

“T did not, Alice. It is quite impossible for me to pay them 
just now without great inconvenience. Cannot they wait a lit'ie? 
They have a comfortable home, and if they need clothing, 1 will 
give them an order on Marshall and Clark, where we purchase 
dry goods for our own use.” 

“ T thought I explained to you, Philip, that this would not an- 
swer. Bridget has an aged mother to support,-and needs her mo- 
ney, which has too long been due ; and as for nurse, Iam exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied with her habits, and am anxious to get rid of her 
as soon as possible. J have every reason to believe that she is 
decidedly intemperate, and I am not willing to trust the children 
to her care.” 

“ Then she has not asked for her money ?” 

“ She has not, but I am very desirous te give it toher. Of 
course I cannot dismiss her until she is paid.” 

“ Keep her a little longer, then, Alice. It would be very incon- 
venient to pay her just at this time. Yon can keep a strict watch 
over her movements. And as for Bridget, try to put her off with 
five or ten dollars for the present.” 

Mrs. Markham sighed deeply. Her husband had promised 
faithfully that the money should be in readiness for her, and her 
disappointment was extreme. 

“* How comes it, Philip,” she said, in a somewhat reproachfal 
tone, “ that now that we are getting rich, as you say, it is more 
difficult to pay our just debts than it was formerly, when we had 
barely enough to supply our wants ?” 

“For a very simple reason, Alice. As my eapital increases, 
my business becomes more extended, and I need every cent that 
I can raise. If I paid every trifling debt at the moment that it 
was due, all my speculations would be at an end.” ; 

“ But is it right to speculate with borrowed money ?” queried 
the wife, half-doubtfully. 

“ Borrowed money, Alice? I have borrowed from no one.” 

“No, not exactly borrowed,” was the smiling reply, “for you 
appropriate without leave. I mean, is it quite right to speculate 
with money which you owe to others ?” 

“ Women know nothing of business,” remarked Markham, in 
a very conclusive manner. “ Yon had better rest satisfied with 
the result of my speculations, Alice, and not trouble yourself about 
the means. ButI must hasten to my office. Arrange matters 
the best way you can in regard to nurse and Bridget. I will pay 
them before many weeks.” 

“ Many weeks!” repeated Mrs. Markham, as he closed the door. 
“ Poor Bridget will be so sadly disappointed. And my dear little 
Willie, must he still be exposed to improper treatment from his 
unworthy nurse? I would take him from her entirely, but that 
would excite her anger, and she would demand her wages at once. 
In what complete thraldom am I held by this continual want of 
ready money! This very morning I lost an excellent opportunity 
of purchasing the dry goods which we shall need for winter at an 
exceedingly low rate, and of excellent quality, merely because I 
am obliged to buy at one shop where long credit is given. I wish 
Philip would make a rule to pay cash for everything.” 


This soliloquy would undoubtedly have aroused Mr. Markham’s 
indignation could he have heard it, but he was now far on his way 
to the office, with his mind filled with dim visions of brilliant 
results to certain late speculations, and all thoughts of unpaid 
debts had vanished from his memory. 

The disagreeable subject was too speedily recalled, however, by 
a bow of recognition from*a gentleman passing, and a hand laid 
upon his arm as if to arrest his progress. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Markham. I called at your office, but 
found you missing. I came into town to settle accounts with you 
to-day.” 

“The time is not up, surely,” was the somewhat startled reply. 

“Exactly ; as you wil] find by consulting your books. I am 
much in need of the money.” 

“ And I have none to give you, Mr. Aiken. You will have to 
oblige me by extending the note. Give me another three months’ 
credit.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Markham. I have a particular call for ready 
money at this time, and have depended upon you.” 

Further arguments were used, and the creditor at length yielded. 
Markham was a valuable customer, and he did not wish to lose 
him, and he therefore submitted, though with an ill grace, to the 
proposed extension of credit. 

“ It seems as if every one was thinking of me and my purse,” 
ejaculated Mr. Markham, in an irritated manner, as he entered his 
office and found two bills to a considerable amount placed in a 
conspicuous position on the desk. “This continual dunning is 
excessively annoying,” he continued. “I really wish there were 
no such thing as debts in the world.” 

But alas! there was but one remedy, and this our friend Mark- 
ham was not disposed to adopt. Three months passed away, and 
the aspect of affairs was still mére unfavorable. Some of the 
most importunate of his creditors had indeed had their claims satis- 
fied, but numerous others had arisen who were not to be easily put 
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off; and the result of land and California speculations still looked 
like a dim shadow in the distance. The constant demand for 
ready money was perplexing in the extreme, and Markham’s nata- 
ral good temper had given place to a nervous irritability very 
detrimental to domestic peace and happiness. It certainly was 
very annoying not to be able to turn a corner without encounter- 
ing some obsequious-looking tradesman, the very glance of whose 
eye seemed to show that he was measuring the depth of your 
purse, and meditating an attack upon its contents. 

“T have absolutely become afraid of my own shadow,” mut- 
tered Markham, as the creaking of his new beots caused him to 
start and look hastily over his shoulder, half expecting to see the 
face of some well-known creditor. “I half promised to pay that 
stupid tailor to-day, but the money would be very convenient just 
at present, so I think he may wait a few weeks longer. He de- 
serves it for giving such a miserable fit in my last coat. I would 
have given him a piece of my mind, if there had not been so long 
an account between us. That is slavery, as my wife would say, 
but if it is, all men are slaves.” 

His train of thought was interrupted by the sudden appearance 
of Bridget, who was still in their employ in the capacity of cook 
and maid of all work. 

She had never before been seen at his place of business, and as 
she stood at the door, pale and breathless, Markham’s very blood 
seemed frozen with alarm, and his tongue refused to perform its 
office when he attempted to ask her errand. 

“* Will you please to come home directly, sir. The mistress has 
sent me for you in haste. Nurse has let little Willie fall from the 
window, and we fear he is killed entirely.” 


The father stopped not to question the messenger, but seizing 
his hat, traversed the streets with hasty steps, and was soon bend- 
ing anxionsly over his darling boy, who lay motionless in the arms 
of his istracted mother. 

“My Willie, my sweet pet!” she almost shrieked, as she pressed 
her lips aguin and again to his cold forchead. ‘“ Will you not 
speak one word to your mother ¢”’ 

“ He is not dead, Alice. He cannot be dead, surely!” groaned 
Markham, as the little hand which he had clasped in his dropped 
powerless from his grasp. 

“ God forgive me for leaving him!” replied his wife, mourn- 
fully. ‘For months I have hardly trusted him from my sight, 
but nurse has done better for a week past, and I thought I might 
venture out for a few hours. There were duties to attend to, which 
seemed important.” 

“ Was she—was sheo—” gasped Markham. 

“Intoxicated? Yes, to such an extent that she does not now 
realize what has happened. O, my boy, how could I leave you 
with such a wretch !” and again in agony the mother clasped that 
lifeless form to her heart. ii 

The entrance of a physician prevented further conversation ; 
but the words still rang in his ears. Intoxicated! Had he not 
been warned of this Months before had his wife told him of the 
increasing habit, of her constant fear of accident, and had begged 
for the money due to the nurse that she might at once dismiss her 
from their service. Time and again had the necessary sum been 
in his possession, but as often had it seemed more profitable to 
devote it te some other purpose. And this was the result. Al- 
most paralyzed with horror, he turned to the medical adviser, who 
was closely examining the child. 

The question which was looked, but not uttered, received a 
soothing and hopeful reply. 

“ There is yet life, and I trust no serious injury is sustained. 
Compose yourselves, my friends. In cases of this kind, there 
should be as little excitement as possible.” 

Suitable remedies produced returning animation, but a more 
careful examination showed that the boy had not escaped unhurt. 
His right arm was badly broken, and several severe bruises had 
been received on various parts of his person. 

Expressions of thankfulness were mingled with tears for the 
suffering which he must undergo, and vain regrets that he had 
been thus exposed to peril. 

The mother, entirely engrossed with the sad remembrance that 
she had left her darling in the charge of one in whom she had not 
full confidence, dwelt not on her husband’s fault, and, indeed, 
thought not of him as the procuring cause of the sad disaster ; 
but his own conscience whispered that he was the guilty one, and 
bitter reflections filled his mind as he listened to the cries of the 
little sufferer. . 

But weeks and months passed on, and Willie had regained his 
usual health, and the accident was numbered among the things 
gone by. Still its consequences were seen and felt, though few 
knew the change which it had wrought. There was a wonderful 
alteration in Markham’s appearance. His countenance had en- 
tirely lost that care-worn.expression which it had so long worn. 
Cheerfully he went to his daily business, amd cheerfully he returned 
to the dear ones at home. His wife, too, seemed to have recov- 
ered the gay spirits of her girlish days, and with bright smiles 
welcomed his coming. 

“It is a mystery to me what has happened to the Markhams,” 
remarked the friend whom we introduced at the commencement 
of our story. “I never saw people so changed for the better. 


Some lucky speculation, I suppose, but it is strange that Philip 


has not mentioned it tome. He is not generally so reserved.” 

The mystery was solved a few evenings after, when the friends 
again accidentally met at the very grocery store where the con- 
spicuous notice that all purchasers must pay cash, had at one time 
excited his indignation. 

The offensive words still retained their position, but Markham 
was evidently purchasing to a considerable amount, when his old 
friend laid a hand upon his shoulder. 


“ Are you here, Philip Markham? I thought you made it a 
rule never to pay cash where it was possible to avoid it.” 

“ That was in old times,” was the smiling reply. “ My present 
rule is to pay as I go. My old debts are all settled, and I will 
not willingly incur any new ones. Experience is a stern teacher, 
and I have had some hard lessons on this subject; but they were 
needful, and I do not regret them. I am now quite ready to adopt 
your good old motto—‘ Out of debt, out of danger.’” 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
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He hath left none behind to fill his place 

In council, or in camp. He was the last, 

Of who through revolution’s furnace passed, 
On whom the fires had left nor smell nor trace. 


For Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Castlereagh, behold 
The patriots ef to-day, who would give o’er 

To the first foe, disarmed, our English shore, 
For slavish leave to spin, and save their gold— 


Whe cry “ Peace! peace !” when no peace, but a sword, 
Meets every eye—not that they hope or feel 

Peace possible, but that to toil and hoard 

Is liberty to them, and country. England’s weal, 

And England's throne, and England's self all nought— 
Thrive Manchester, and British goods be bought! 


» 
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WOMEN IN CHINA. 


Woman is in a more degraded position in China than in any 
other part of the globe, and her humiliation is rendered more 
conspicuous by the extent to which civilization and education have 
been carried in the empire. In no rank is she regarded as the 
companion of man, but is treated solely as the slave of his caprice 
and passions. Even amongst the females of the highest ranks, 
few are found who can read or write; their education is confined 
to the art of embroidery, playing on a horrid three-stringed gui- 
tar, and singing ; but the obligation of obedience to man is early 
inculcated, and the greater portion of their time is spent in smok- 
ing and playing at cards. ‘The women of the rer classes have 
no education, and can be considered but little better than beasts 
of burden. A man of that rank will walk deliberately by his 
wife’s side, while she totters unyoked to a plough, while her hus- 
band guides it! Those of the lower classes who are good-look- 
ing, according to Chinese ideas of yy purchased by the 
rich at about twelve or fourteen years, concubines, and are 
then instructed according to their master’s ideas. 

The Chinese cannot at all comprehend the European mode of 
treating ladies with respect and deference, and being naturally 
superstitious, attribute to devilish arts practised by the fair sex, 
the just appreciation we entertain of their value; in short, they 
consider European ladies have an influence somewhat similar to 
that ascribed to an evil eye by Italian superstition. Chinese 
domestics have a very great objection to residing in a European 
family, over which a lady presides; and a tradition of theirs coin- 
cides with their superstition about our females,— That China 
should never be conquered until a woman reigned in the far 
West.” Some say that this prophecy was never heard of until 
they were conquered by the army of Queen Victoria. Be this as 
it may, they all contend that it is to be found in some of their 
oldest works.— TZravels in China. 
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ARE THE GOLDEN THREADS ALL WOVEN? 


BY MES. BR. H. BE. KENERSON. 


Are the golden threads all woven 
In the changeful web of life, 

Bo oft fraught with joy’s glad sunlight, 
Then, anon, with sorrow rife? 

Hath the gorgeour, wild brightness 
Of childhood’s glorious day, 

And of youth's first, rosy dawning, 
Forever passed away ? 


Are the golden threads all woven 
In the web of destiny ? 

Hath light from the soul departed? 
Is there no more joy for me? 

Is the shadow my lone pathway 
Forevermore to darken ? 

Is the strange, wild spell that binds me, 
Never to be broken? 


SOCRATES. 


Socrates probably knew almost all of the fourteen thousand 
male dwellers in Athens. At one time, we behold him holding 
friendly converse with the priest of the dominant religion there. 
And next we see him arguing with the lawyers, or merchants, or 
laborers. Perhaps we may best realize his relations to Athens, if 
we fancy him returned to earth, and behold him walking the 
streets of New York, and taking up here his mission of reform- 
ation. Behold him walking down Wall street in the morning and 
arguing there with the ers and brokers upon the transient 
and paltry worth of stocks in Morris Canals and Erie Railroads, 
and endeavoring to impress upon their minds the truth of a 
destiny for man somewhat higher than this. And then he catches 
a lawyer by the button, and tells him that there will be call for 
subtle eloquence at the last assize. At half-past one, he saunters 
into the Exchange, and is soon found addressing a group on the 
nature of the Beautiful. At two, look for him at Delmonico’s, 
arguing the foolishness of this habit of eating—that it is a mere 

ification of a want, and that the part of wisdom is to keep as 
oe possible from the want! At four, you shall find him in 
close communion and conversation at some prominent residence 
on Fifth Avenue. After entering into all their various pleasures 
and amusements, he will not fail to wind up with some good 
advice upon the true life—which is one of temperance, sobriety 
and simplicity, etc.,etc. Imagine him in all these various phases, 
and you shall. then know what Socrates was to Athens, and how 
he would be welcomed among us.—Rev. Thomas Starr King. 


One cannot always be a hero, but one may always be a man. 


= 
POWER OF CONVERSATION 


His conversational powers were most remarkable,—remarka- 
ble because ever sor mene with such a fund of logical clear- 
sightedness, such profound acumen, and such convincing argu- 
ment upon the topic under discussion ; then we have to add to 
this the effect of his speech, so distinct and impressive. Haz- 
litt’s remark of Coleridge, that he was an “excellent talker,— 
very,—if you let him start from no premises and come to no con- 
clusion,” would in no way apply to the subject of these memoirs ; 
for at the outset of Mr. Ballou’s conversation, you would at once 
divine tne end he aimed at, and would only be surprised at the 
velocity with which you found him leading you to the desired 
result, always established in his own mind, though he addressed 
you with the calm and collected expression that was a second 
nature to him. No mountain of error seemed too lofty for him to 
surmount, with giant strides {nd unbroken strength; and you 
would find his white flag of truth waving from its summit, and 
yourself breathing freer and deeper at the consummation of the 
rough ascent, before you had fairly found time to realize the power 
of reason necessary to surmount he obstacles of the path. 
And once elevated above the murky of error, his descent 
with you again to the lowlands and plains of every-day life, was 
as easy and graceful as his ascent had been majestic and lofty. 
Often, in private conversation with these who had come to his 
own fireside to meet him, he was most efficacious. In the gran- 
deur of his conception, the glory of his theme, and the unequalled 
sincerity with which he advocated it, his soul would seem to ex- 

, his eyes to kindle in the expression to a surprising bril- 
iancy, his lips and countenance seemed like those of one inspired, 
while you would have been almost awed at the man, had not his 
theme so much more power over your heart. But, having uttered 
such language as few could frame, having challenged your admi- 
ration and wonder by the adaptedness of every word, and the 
conviction that he forced upon you, he relapsed again into the 
quiet, peaceable, domestic soul that he was, and you would seem 
to look around instinctively to behold the spirit which had so 
entranced your faculties but a moment before, it seeming im i 
ble that it was he who sat so quietly beside you.—Life of 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS—WHAT ARE THEY? 


BY MARY W. GLOVER. 


The right to worship deep and pure, 
To bless the orphan, feed the poor; 
Last at the cross in sufferance sweet — 
The right to sit at Jesus’ feet. 


To fold an angel’s wings below, 

And hover o’er the couch of woe ; 

To sing the Bethlehem babe to sleep— 
First at the sepulchre to weep. 


To form the bad for bursting bloom, 
The hoary head with joy to crown; 
The right to labor and to pray, 

To point to heaven and lead the way. 


Be this her Cleopatra’s pile, 

To win from vice by virtue s smile; 

Her dazzling crown—her sceptred throne— 
Affection’s wreath—a happy home. 


“+ 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 


I have seen one die: she was beautiful : and beautiful were the 
ministries of life that were given her to fulfil. Angelic loveliness 
enrobed her, and a grace as if it were caught from heaven, breathed 
in every tone, hallowed every affection, shone in every action, in- 
vested, as a halo, her whole existence, and made it a light and a 
blessing, a charm and a vision of gladness, to all around her; but 
she died! Friendship, and love, and parental fondness, and in- 
fant weakness, stretched out their has to save her; but they 
could not save her: and she died! What! did all that loveliness 
die? Is there no land of the blessed and the lovely ones for such 
to live in? Forbid it, reason, religion! bereaved affection and 
undying love forbid the thought! It cannot be that such die in 
God's counsels, who live even in frail human memory forever. I 
have seen one die—in the maturity of every power, in the earthly 
perfection of every faculty; when many temptations had been 
overcome, and many hard lessons had been learned ; when many 
experiments had made virtue easy, and had given a facility to 
action, and a success to endeavor : when wisdom had been learned 
from many mistakes, and a skill had been laboriously acquired in 
the use of many powers: and the being I looked upon had just 
compassed that most useful, most practical of all knowledge, how 
to live, to act well and wisely. The dead carry our thoughts to 
another and a nobler existence. They teach us, and especially 
by all the strange and seemingly untoward circumstances of their 
departure from this life, that they and we shall live in a future 
state forever.— Orville Dewey. 
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“FADING, STILL FADING! 


BY JOHN W. BEARELL. 


Fading, still fading ! is traced on each flower, 
And written with gold in the west. 

When crimson-tinged clouds, at sunset’s sweet hour, 
Raise the heart to the land of the blest. 


Faded and gone are the hopes of our youth, 
That painted the future so fair ; 

And 0, how impressive these three words of truth— 
Fading, still fading !—ah yes, every where! 


Fading, still fading !—wherever I turn, 
Some beautiful thing is passing away ; 

For death claims the fairest to sleep in his urn, 
Far down in the graveyard’s cold clay. 


AF DECISION. 

A r beggar, in Paris, being very hungry, stayed so long ina 
enak’e chap who was dishing up of meat, that his stomach was sat- 
isfied with only the smell thereof. The choleric, covetous cook 
demanded of him to pay for his breakfast. The poor man denied 
it, and it was bedeved to the decision of the next man that should 


pass by, who chanced to be a most notorious idiot. He deter- 
mined that the poor man’s money should be put betwixt two empty 
dishes, and the cook recompensed by its jingling, as he was satis- 
fied with only the smell of the cook's meat.—Fuller. 
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COMPANION. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


HON. SAM HOUSTON, or Texas. HON. JOHN B. WELLER, or Cauirormia. HON. CHARLES W. CATHCART, or Iwpiaxa. 


HON. JOHN H. CLARKE, or Ruope Istan. HON. JAMES SHIELDS, or Ixu1xors. HON. CHARLES T. JAMES, or Ruope Istaxp. 


HON. SOLOMON FOOT, or Vzamorr. HON. MOSES NORRIS, Je., oy New Hamrpsaree. HON. JOHN DAVIS, or Massacuvuserts. 
PORTRAITS OF UNITED STATES *KNATORS. [Wor Blogrephisal Sketches, ces page 116.] 
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HON. JACOB W. MILLER, or New Jersxr. HON. BENJAMIN F. WADE, or Onno. 


HON. THOMAS J. RUSK, or Texas. HON. JAMES A. PEARCE, or Marrianp. 
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HON. JOSEPH R. UNDERWOOD, or Kentucky. — HON. TRUMAN SMITH, or Cownzoricur. HON. JAMES W. BRADBURY, or Marre. 


PORTRAITS OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. er exo page 126) 
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HON. PRESLEY SPRUANCE, or Detaware. 
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HON. ARCHIBALD DIXON, or Kenroucxy. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ANGEL FACES. 


BY JOHN BR. GOODWIN. 


Two sweet faces now are beaming 
On me from the spotless blue ; 


Ne’er in working, or in dreaming, 
Lovelier vision blessed my view. 


There, amid the cloudless azure 
Circled by the trembling eyes, 
Hesper’s purest. brightest treasure, 

Jewels gleaming in the skies. 


Those two angel faces, peering, 
Seem to bless me as I gaze: 
Waking joys to heart endearing, 
Melting it to prayer and praise. 


Waking memories sweet and tender 
Of two little ones of yore, 

Who, with tears, | now remember, 
As they prattled by my door. 


Still they beam and smile to bless me — 
Angel twin-ones in the sky! 
Yielding balm when griefs oppress me, 
Writing hope with golden dye— 
Pointing to that radiant Aidenn, 
To that bright, eternal throne, 


Where the heart, with sorrow laden, 
May bring and lay its burdens down. 
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LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


How rarely is an absent one mentioned with commendation, 
that a fault of character is not immediately set forth to qualify the 
good impressions. “Mr. A isa man of fine talents,” you 
say; and forthwith is responded, “O yes, a man of fine talents, 
but he has no control over his passions.” “Mr. B—— is a man 
of excellent principles.” “But,” is answered, ‘I don’t like some 
of his practices.” “Mr. C—— is a kind father and husband.” 
“ But if all I have heard be true, he is not over-nice in regard to 
his word.” And, ten chances to one, if the commendation is not 
forgotten, while the disparaging declarations find a prominent 
place in the memories of all who heard them, and color their esti- 
mation of A——, B—— and C——. 

It is remarked by Swedenborg, that whenever the angels come 
to any one, they explore him in search of good. They see not 
his evil, but his good qualities, and, attaching themselves to these, 
excite them into useful activities. Were they to see only the 
~maz’s evils, they would recede from him, for they could not con- 
join themselves to these ; and thus man would be left unaided, to 
be borne down by the powers of evil. 

If, then, we would help our fellow-man to rise above what is 
false and evil in his character, let us turn our eyes, as far as pos- 
sible, away from his faults, and fix them steadily upon his good 
qualities. We shall then aid him in the upward movement, and 
give external power to the good he really possesses. And now, 
by way of illustration. 

A young man named Westfield was the subject of conversation 
between three or four persons. One of these,a Mr. Hartman, had 
met Westfield only recently. The first impression formed of his 
character was quite favorable, and he expressed himself accord- 
ingly. To his surprise and pain, one of the company remarked : 

“ Yes, Westfield is clever enough in his way, but—” And he 
shruggeé his shoulders, and looked a world of mystery. 

“No force of character,” said another. 

“T have never tiked the way he treated Mr. Green,” said a third. 
“Tt shows, to my mind, a defect of principle. The young man is 
well enough in his way, I suppose, and I wouldn’t say a word 
against him for the world, but—” 

And he shrugged his shoulders. Ah, how much wrong has 
been done to character, and worldly prospects, by a single shrug. 

From no lip present came even the smallest word in favor of 
the young man. No one spoke of the disadvantages against which 
he had struggled successfully, nor portrayed a single virtue of the 
many he possessed. No one looked at the brighter qualities of his 
mind. And why? Poor, weak human nature! Quick to mark 
evils and defects, but slow to acknowledge what is good in the 
neighbor. Prone to flatter self, yet offering oily extorted praise 
at the shrine of another’s merit. How low art thou fallen! 

A few evenings after the little conversation we have mentioned, 
Mr. Hartman was thrown in company with Westfield. The latter, 
remembering his first interview with this gentleman, whose posi- 
tion in society was one of standing and influence, met him again 
with a lively glow of satisfaction, which showed itself in counte- 
nance and manner. But the few disparaging words spoken against 
the young man, had poisoned the mind of Mr. Hartman, and, 
instead of meeting him with the frank cordiality expected, he 
received him with a cold repulse. 

Disappointed and mortified, Westfield turned from the man 
towards whom warm feelings and hopeful thoughts had been 
going forth for many days, and, in a little while, quietly retired 
from a company, in mingling with which he had promised himself 
both pleasure and profit. 

“That hope blasted!” exclaimed the young man, striking his 
hands together, while a shadow of intense pain darkened his 
countenance, He was now alone, having returned to his chamber 
for sclf-communion. 


~ 


There existed, at this time, an important crisis in the young 
man’s affairs. He was a clerk, on a very moderate salary. His 
own wants were few, and these his salary would have amply sup- 
plied; but a widowed mother and a young sister looked to him as 
their only support. To sustain all, was beyond his ability; and, 
much to his anxiety and deep discouragement, he found himself 
falling into debt. His offence towards Mr. Green, which had been 
alluded to as involving something wrong on his part, was noth- 
ing more nor less than leaving his service for that of another man, 
who made a small advance in his salary,—a thing which the 
former positively refused to do. He had been with Mr. Green 
from his boyhood up, and, somehow or other, Mr. Green imagined 
that he possessed certain claims to his continued service, and 
when the fact of Westfield’s having left him was alluded to, gave 
to others the impression that he was badly used in the matter. 
He did not mean to injure the young man; but he had been valu- 
able, and the loss fretted him, and produced unkind feelings, and 
these found relief in words. Selfishness prevented him from sce- 
ing, as he ought, the bright side of Westfield’s character, and so 
he injured him by throwing a shadow on his good name. 

“That hope blasted!” repeated the unhappy young man. 

And what was this fondly cherished hope, the extinguishment 
of which had moved him so deeply? A few words will explain. 
Mr. Hartman was a man of considerable wealth, and had just 
closed a large contract with the State, for the erection of certain 
public works, to be commenced immediately. On that very day 
Westfield had learned the fact that he was quietly in search of a 
competent, confidential, disbursing clerk, whose salary would be 
double what he was receiving ; and it was his purpose to see him 
immediately, offer himself, and endeavor, if possible, to secure the 
situation. He had called at his office twice during the day, but 
failed to see him. The manner in which Mr. Hartman met his 
advances in the evening, satisfied him that to ask for the situation 
so much desired, would be altogether vain. 

Westfield was a young man of integrity—competent in business 
matters, and industrious. He had his faults and his weaknesses, 
as we all have; but these were greatly overbalanced by his vir- 
tues. Yet was lie not above temptation. Whois? Whohasnot 
some easily besetting sin? Who can say that he may not fall ? 


To Mr. Hartman, as a private clerk, Westfield would have been 
invaluable. He was just the kind of a man he was in search of. 
Moreover, he was thinking of him for this very position of private 
clerk, when the poison of ill-natured detraction entered his mind, 
and he turned his thoughts away from him. 

The more he brooded over his disappointment, and pondered 
the unhappy condition of his affairs, the more deeply did the mind 
of Westfield become disturbed. 

“TJ canno: bear these thoughts,” he said, starting up from a 
chair in which he had been sitting ia gloomy despondency, and, 
in the effort to escape his troubled feelings, went forth upon the 
street. It was late in the evening. There was no»purpose in the 
young man’s mind as he walked, square after square, with hasty 
steps; and he was about returning, when he was met by a man 
with whom he had a slight acquaintance, and who seemed partic- 
ularly well pleased to see him. 

“The very man I was thinking about,” said Mr. Lee—that was 
his name. “ Quite a coincidence. Which way are you going ?” 

“Home,” replied Westfield, somewhat indifferently. 

“Tn any particular hurry ?” 

“No.” 

“Come with me then ?” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To the Union House, There’s to be a raffle there, at ten 
o’clock, for six gold watches—chance in each watch only one dol- 
lar. I’ve got five chances. They are splendid watches. Come 


_ along and try your luck.” 


*“T don’t care if I do,” said Westfield. 

He was ready to catch at almost anything that would divert his 
mind. Under other circumstances, this would have been no 
temptation. So he went to the Union Hotel, ventured a dollar, 
and, most unexpectedly, became the owner of a gold watch. 
New thoughts and new feelings were stirring in his mind, as he 
took his way homeward that night, excited as well by some things 
seen and heard at the Union House, as by the good fortune which 
had attended his first venture of a small sum of money in the hope 
of gaining largely on the deposit. 

The effect of his cold treatment of Westfield, did not escape the 
observation of Mr. Hartman. He saw that the young man was 
both hurt and troubled; that he kept aloof from the rest of the 
company, and soon retired. 

“Do you know young Westfield?” he inquired of a gentle- 
man, with whom, sometime afterwards, he happened to be in 
conversation. 

“Very well,” was the answer. 

“Has he good business capacity?” 

“Few young men excel him.” 

“Do you know anything of his character?” 

“Tt stands fair.” 

“T have heard that he did not treat his former employer, Mr. 
Green, very well.” 

“ Tie left him for a higher salary; and as he has a mother and 
sister to support, he was bound, in my opinion, to seek the largest 
possible return for his labor.” 

“Had Green no particular claim on him ?” 

“No more than you or I have.” 

“T heard the fact of his leaving the employment of Mr. Green 
commented on in a way that left on my mind an unfavorable 
impression of the young man.” 

“Some people are always moré ready to suppose evil than good 
of another,” was replied to this. 


— 


“Tam in search of a competent young man as a private clerk, 
and had thought of Westfiell ; but these disparaging remarks 
caused me to decide against him.” 

“In my opinion,” said the gentleman with whom Mr. Hartman 
was conversing, “ you will search a good while before finding any 
one so well suited to your purpose, in every respect, as young 
Westfield.” 

“ You speak earnestly in regard to him.” 

“T do, and because I know him well.” 

A very different impression of the young man was now enter- 
tained by Mr. Hartman. It was past eleven o’clock on that night 
as he rode homeward, passing on his way the Union House, and 
just at the moment when Westfield, in company with several 
young men, came forth after the closing of the raffle. They were 
talking loud and boisterously. Mr. Hartman leaned from the 
carriage window, attracted by their voices, and his eyes rested, 
fora moment on Westfield. The form was familiar, but he 
failed to get a sight of -his face. The carriage swept by, and the 
form passed from his vision; but he still thought of it, and tried 
to make out its identity. 

Not many hours of tranquil sleep had Westfield that night. 
As he lay awake through the silent watches, temptation poured 
in upon him like a flood, and pressing against the feeble barriers 
of weakened good principles, seemed ready to bear them away in 
hopeless ruin. In a single hour he had become the possessor of a 
gold watch, which could readily be converted into money, and 
which, at a low valuation, would bring the sum of fifty dollars,— 
equal to a month’s salary. How easily had this been acquired ! 
True, to raffle was to gamble. And yet, he easily silenced this 
objection ; for at religious fairs he had often seen goods disposed 
of by raffle, and had himself more than once taken a chance. 
Another raffle for valuable articles had been announced for the 
next night at the Union, and Westfield, urged by the hope of new 
successes, resolved to be present and again try his luck. 

The following morning found the young man in a more sober, 
thoughtful mood. He did not show his watch to his mother, nor 
mention to her the fact of having won it. Indeed, when she asked 
him where he had been so late on the night before, he evaded the 
question. 

On his way to the store in which he was employed, Westfield 
called in at a jeweller’s, and asked the value of his watch. 

“Tt is worth about seventy-five dollars,” answered the jeweller, 
looking very earnestly at Westfield, and with a certain meaning 
in his countenance that the young man did not like. 

“It is perfectly new, as you can see. I would like to sell it.” 

“What do you ask for it ?” 

“JT will take sixty dollars.” 

“T’ll buy it at fifty,” said the jeweller. ° 

“ Very well, it is yours.” 

Westfield felt like a guilty man. He was certain that the jew- 
eller suspected him of having obtained it through some improper 
means. The money ‘was paid over at once, and thrusting the 
sum into his pocket, he went hurriedly out. As he was leaving 
the store, he encountered Mr. Hartman, who was entering. He 
dropped his eyes to the ground, while a crimson flush overspread 
his face. 

“ Ah, Mr. Westfield,” said Mr. Hartman, detaining him, “I 
am glad to meet you. Will you call at my office this morning ?” 

“If you wish me to do so,” replied the young man, struggling 
to overcome the confusion of mind into which the sudden encoun- 
ter, under the circumstance, had thrown him. 

“Ido. Call at eleven o’clock—lI wish to see you particularly.” 

“Do you know that young man?” inquired the jeweller, as Mr. 
Hartman, to whom he was well known, presented himself at his 
counter. 

“What young man?” inquired Mr. Hartman. 

“The young man to whom I saw you speaking at the door.” 

“Yes. His name is Westfield; and a very excellent young 
man he is. Do you know anything about him ?” 

“I know that he has just sold me a watch for fifty dollars, which 
I sold for seventy-five, yesterday, toa man who told me he was 
going to raffle it.” 

The jeweller didn’t say this. It came in his thoughts to say it. 
But he checked the utterance, and merely replied : 

“Nothing at all. He is a stranger to me.’’ 

Had that first impulse to produce an unfavorable impression in 
regard to a stranger been obeyed, the life prospects of Westfield 
would have been utterly blasted. The evening that followed, 
instead of finding him at home, rejoicing with his mother and 
sisters over the hopeful future, would have seen him again in the 
dangerous company of unscrupulous men, and entering in through 
the gate that leads to destruction. He saw clearly his error, the 
danger he had escaped, and wondered at his blind infatuation, 
while he shuddered at the fearful consequences that might have 
followed, had not a better way opened to his erring footsteps at 
the very moment when, in strange bewilderment, he was unable 
to see the right path. 

Mr. Hartman never had cause to regret his choice of a clerk. 
He often thought of the injustice which the young man had suf- 
fered at the hands of those who should have seen his good quali- 
ties, instead of seeking for, and delighting in, the portrayal of bad 
ones. And he thought, too, of the actual injury this false judg- 
ment had come near inflicting upon a most worthy, capable and 
honest person. He did not know all. The reader can penetrate 
more deeply below the surface, and see how a few carelessly- 
uttered, disparaging words proved hidden rocks, on which the 


_ hopes of a fellow-being, for this life and the next, were near being | 


wrecked. 
The history is one fall of instruction. It is but to look at the 
bright side of character—to search for good in others, instead of evil. 
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LILLIE MAY. 


BY HENRY ©. FORD. 


Hark! her fairy laugh is ringing, 
Gladness to the mourner bringing, 
Grief and care to darkness flinging. 
Sweetest Lillie May ! 
Golden sunshine ne’er was brighter, 
Never yet was young heart lighter, 
Than our Lillie May. 


Bounding over dewdrops gleaming, 
Each dark tress in sunlight streaming, 
Rosy cheeks with pleasure beaming, 
Lovely Lillie May! 
Like a fount of music gushing, 
Like a limpid streamlet rushing, 
Is our Lillie May. 


Lest the sad command be given, 
That the silver cord be riven, 
Let us cherish her for heaven, 
Angel Lillie May! 
Loving fondly in the present, 
Fearing that but evanescent 
Is our Lillie May. 
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WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 


No. VII. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Excertions have been taken, by two esteemed editors, to my 
opinion of Greenough’s Statue of Washington. Well, the Picto- 
rial is not a vehicle for controversy, neither feel I any disposition 
to engage in any personal discussions ; but I must endorse what I 
have said, and protest against the propriety of representing Wash- 
ington as a classical hero. No scholastic rules, no arguments 
drawn from the beau-ideal, can reconcile me to the destruction of 
individuality and identity, that an artist may hide his incompe- 
tency under the folds of antique drapery. A half-naked man, 
with a’toga, sandals and Roman sword, cannot be Washington— 
the citizen general of ’76. And ‘if the ancient sculptors used this 
garb, it was because it was the costume of those whom they re- 
produced in marble. If they had clothed their statues in the cos- 
tume of Egypt—the country to which they were indebted for their 
alphabet of the art—we should laugh at their poor taste, and scoff 
at their servile and merely imitative excellence. Grecian sculp- 
tors were original and independent, only because they allowed 
their genius to combine from all around them. Proportion, beauty, 
costume—all were natural. If Praxiteles were now alive, and 
had to execute a statue of Washington, the same principle and 
sentiment which made him original in his life-time, would preserve 
him original now, and he would reject the pedantic flourish of 
drapery around the limbs of the Western Cincinnatus. Like 
Clarke Mills, he would feel that his grand aim ought to be to 
characterize the man, and to stamp him with his own unique indi- 
viduality. This Mr. Greenough failed to do, and by substituting 
another identity, he imposed upon a nation, which ordered a 
statue of Washington. So much for “ my sentiments” upon this 
vexed question of art; and I will “ conclude” with a jeu d’esprit 
suggested by a naked statue of Apollo crowning Merit : 

“ Merit, if thou art blessed with riches, 
I pray thee, buy a pair of breeches! 
And give them to thy naked brother, 
For one good turn deserves another. 

Clarke Mills proposes to make his equestrian statue of the great 
chieftain thirty feet high, which will render it imposing indeed. 
Some four centuries before Christ, bronze statues abounded in 
Greece, where the art of casting them was ultimately brought to 
the highest degree of perfection by Lysippus and his disciples. 
The art of casting bronze was then lost, and statues were con- 
structed of hammered metal, rivetted together, but Mr. Westma- 
cott revived it in England in 1822, and now a self-taught Ameri- 
can comes into the field of art, to bear away the palm. 

The most faithful representation of Washington’s majestic 
head, is the bust by a French artist named Houdon, at Mount 
Vernon, where it was modelled from life in 1785. A fine copy of 
it, cast in bronze by a foreign artist now in the city, has been 
recently purchased by that noble-hearted musician, Ole Bull. 
Declaring that the artist should be generously repaid for such an 
excellent re-production of a faithful likeness, he gave him eight 
hundred dollars for the bust, and has sent it to his Norwegian 
colony. , 

Geaee Washington P. Custis, the adopted son of the chief, is 
an amateur painter of no common ability, and in a recent visit to 
“ Arlington House,”’ he showed me a large and spirited represen- 
tation of the “Surrender of Yorktown,” then on his easel. Al- 
though possessing some artistic defects, the picture interested me 
far more than many a “classical work of art.” Familiarly ac- 
quainted with the prominent actors in the great Revolutionary 
drama, Mr. Custis has given their features, forms and uniforms 
with faithful exactness, and his grouping is admirable. 

Mr. W. B. Boggs, a landscape painter of celebrity hereabouts, 
has received an appointment as Purser in the Navy, and been 


ordered to join the expedition now being fitted out to explore the 
northwest coast. This is the more gratifying to his friends, as it 
is understood that he is to illustrate Capt. Ringold’s narrative of 
the voyage. No one could be better qualified for the double task. 

Consul Clements, whilom stationed at Messina, has opened an 
atelier in Washington, and is painting meritorious landscapes, 
which show the advantages of careful study. Healey’s portrait of 
the president elect is much admired, and hundreds visit the Smith- 
sonian Institute to inspect Stanley’s Indian Gallery, therein 
exhibited. 

This Smithsonian Institute, by the way, is becoming very 
unpopular among all visitors here who do not bow the knee to 
incomprehensible super-erudition. Instead of really “ diffusing 
knowledge among men,” the professors squander the money in 
supporting fellow-pundits, who occasionally print a ponderous 
volume on “the perceptible agitation of the final joint of a flea’s 
proboscis,” or, “ the vestiges of capillary growth upon the summit 
of the venerable Uncle Edward’s cranium,” or some equally 
abstruse subjects. These “reports” are liberally sent to Europe, 
but never seen among the American people, who might be largely 
benefited, in their practical avocations, by this fund. Agricul- 
tural surveys, chemical investigations, mechanical experiments, or 
intelligible statistics would do good, instead of the present system 
of “diffusing knowledge,” which is as irregular and reproachful, 
as was the origin of the founder of the institution. 

Caleb Lyons, of Lyonsdale, a member elect of the next Con- 
gress, was here a few weeks since, and is now far on his way to 
Egypt, intending to ascend the Nile and return ere the session 
commences. He is a poet of no ordinary merit, and has been an 
extensive traveller. 

Albert Pike, another native poct, has been here, arguing a case 
before the Supreme Court, from his Arkansas home. Mr. Pike is 
a native of Newburyport, Mass., original and rather eccentric in 
his personal appearance, and wears, in addition to his poetic 
wreath, laurels won on the bloody field of Buena Vista. 

The regular “Inauguration Ball” has been given up—osten- 
sibly on account of Gen. Pierce’s bereavement, but really because 
on previous occasions the managers have been minus considerable 
sums. There will, however, be any amount of dancing, especially 
among the military, who will have many guests from abroad. 

California will have a “ delegation” in the procession, and it is 
said that New England will take a manifest part in the escort. I 
even hear it whispered that a Boston Band will discourse stirring 
notes on the occasion. So mote it be! 

Office-seekers have been sadly perplexed by the delay in form- 
ing the cabinet, not knowing on which side of the “ compromise ” 
to jump, for fear of offending the secretary for whose sign-manual 
they were sighing. Some of them, between two opinions, will fall 
sadly to the ground, and remind me of a good story told about an 
estimable ex-president, who is famed for non-committal opinions. 
Wishing, last fall, Yo take out-of-door exercise, he borrowed a 
double-barrelled gun from his son John, and went a-shooting. 
Birds were plenty, and at every few steps he would halt, as a 
covey flew up before him, and raise his fowling-piece. ‘“ But 
somehow,” so says son John, “ the old gentleman could not make 
up his mind which trigger to pull, and while he deliberated the 
game would escape.” 

To chronicle the private amusements around which the fashion- 
ables have fluttered like butterflies, would be a task which I have 
neither time nor space for. The entertainments given by Mr. Cor- 
coran have surpassed all others in magnificence, but in point of 
intellectual interest they were eclipsed by the unceremonious round 
of dinners, graced by the presence of Washington Irving, Edward 
Everrett, J. P. Kennedy, Mr. Crittenden, and other gentlemen of 
ripened intellect. Mr. Fillmore’s farewell entertainments have 
been better attended than his former receptions were. 

Mr. Thackeray’s lectures were highly spoken of by some, while 
others condemned their tone and the choice of subjects. Madame 
Bishop’s operatic engagement at the theatre was a successful one, 
and I have not heard of a single concert, book-auction, or exhibi- 
tion that has not been well attended. Au Revoir. 
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VOLCANOES. 


The lecture in the regular course at the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, was delivered on Tuesday evening by Prof. Srriiman. 
The subject was a highly interesting one ; being on the volcanoes 
of Vesuvius and Etna. The lecturer illustrated his discourse 
with pictures of the scenery in the neighborhood of the volcanic 
regions ; and imparted much pleasure to a large and attentive au- 
dience. He rejected the theory, that Herculaneum and Pompeii 
had been submerged by molten lava; they were buried in ashes 
and dust ejected from the 4mountain by an explosion of steam. 
In speaking of Etna, he corfected a popular error, that the current 
of lava in the overflows was rapid and instantaneous, it being so 
slow, on one occasion, as to be twenty-one days in descending thir- 
teen miles. He narrated the interesting fact, that the Catanians 
built a wall sixty feet high to prevent the overflow, in 1669, of their 
village ; but it overfeaped the wall without destroying it, and the 
crystalline arch now spans that wall without touching it. He nar- 
rated his own experience in ascending the mountain of Etna from 
the village of Nicalosi, at nine at night, May 29th, 1851. With 
one companion and guide, he travelled through the fertile zone, 
being the first distinct belt, a territory of the beautiful verdure of 
the olive groves, the fig and aromatic herbs, large trees of the 
beech and oak—next through the sterile desert zone, where the 
weary way was trod with danger over —_ masses of black lava, 
and by the margin of frightful chasms. aving reached the belt 
of snow, the mules were discarded, and the further ascent. made 
on foot. At 4 1-2 in the morning, having reached 9700 feet above 
the sea, and passed from a temperature of 98 deg. at the base, to 
20 deg. at their then elevation, they were compelled to rest until 
the impenetrable clonds, that encircled the dome, had passed 
away, and the weary traveller, having gained the summit, was re- 
galed with the most magnificent sight—the most unique view that 
canbe enjoyed by a traveller in Europe—a view of sunrise from 
Eta on one side, and on the other a view of the immense cavity 
of the crater, 3000 feet deep.—Pen and Peneil. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
HAPPINESS. 


BY EDWARD sTAGa. 


Ay, there are times when the glad soul seems filled 
To overflowing with a love for all 

That is about it; when the spirits go 

Leaping and laughing, like some mountain-stream 
That .ate was hindered, but has clambered o’er 
Its tyrant barrier, and its freedom gained ; 

Once more rejoicing going on its way. 

And this is happiness—so says the world. 


But how, my heart, dost thou respond to this? 
Thou dost say, rather, that true happiness 
Is in that calm serenity of soul, 
Not high elated, never much depressed ; 
A heart that nothing hates, that has a throb 
For suffering beings wheresoever found ; 
Whose current flows all noiselessly, like some 
Deep, quiet stream that unobstructed glides 
To ocean’s breast. 

Thus let it ever flow, 
My own life’s stream —fit symbolized by this!— 
Till it shall find its emptying place, and cast 
Its thoughtful waters in the sea of Lovz. 
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THE BELL OF SAFETY. 


In Dickens’ Household Words is an interesting account of a 
visit to a silver mine in Saxony, twelve hundred feet beneath the 
surface of the earth. The following is an extract : 

We follow our guide across a dusty space towards a wooden 
building with a conical roof; and, as we approach it, we become 
conscious of, rather than hear, the sweet melancholy sound of a 
bell, which, at minute intervals, tones dreamily through the air. 
Whence comes that sound? In the centre of the shed is a square 
box, open at the top; and immediately above hangs the small 
comes the silvery voice. 

“ For what purpose is this bell?” we inquire of our guide. 

“Tt is the bell of safety.” . 

“ Does it sound a warning ?” 

“No, the reverse ; its silence gives the warning. The bell is 
acted upon by a large water-wheel, immediately below the sur-’ 
face. By means of this wheel, and others at greater depths, the 
whole drainage of this mine’ is effected. If, by any means, these 
water-wheels should cease to act, the bell would cease to sound, 
and the miners would hasten to the day, for no man could tell 
how soon his working might be flooded.” 

“ And can it be heard throughout the mine ?” 

“Through this portion of it. Probably the water acts as a 
conductor of the sound; but the miners listen earnestly for its 
minute tolling.” 

Toll on, thou messenger of comfort! May thy voice ever tell 
of safety to the haggard toiler, deep in the earth! 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
UNLEARNED TO LOVE. 


BY JOHN 8. ADAMS. 


He hath unlearned to love: for once he loved 
A being whom his sou! almost adored, 
And she proved faithless—turned in scorn upon 
His heart's affections ; to another gave 
The love she once did pledge as all his own. 
And now he doth not love. Within his heart 
Hate dwells in sullen silence. His soul broods 
Over its wrongs, over deluded hopes. 
Fancy no more builds airy castles ; 
Amid the crowd he passes on alone. 
The branches wave no more to please his eye, 
And the wind singeth no sweet songe to him. 
The murmuring brook but murmurs discontent, 
And all his life is death since love hath fled. 

0, who shall count his sorrows? Who shall make 
An estimate of his deep, burning woes, 
And place them all in order, rank on rank ? 
Language is weak to tell the heart’s deep wrongs. 
We think, and muse, and in our endless thought 
We strive to grasp with all the mind’s vast strength 
The undefinable extent of spirit grief, 
And fail to accomplish the herculean task. 


>» 
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DON’T KILL THE SMALL BIRDS. 


The little painted songsters follow man and attend upon him. 
It is their mission to clear his ground and trees of insects which 
would otherwise destroy his fruit ard grain. What would the 
country be without its birds? Their innocent notes gladden the 
ear, and their beautiful forms and plumage delight the eye. A 
pair of robins have been known to consume two thousand cater- 
pillars in one week ; and what an amount of service to that farm 
was that week’s work! The farmer who shoots the small birds 
that confidingly surround his dwelling, errs both in economy and 
benevolence. We speak not of the hawk which devours the 
chickens, or of the king-bird which swallows the bees; let him use 
his shot on them if he will. What if the songsters take tithe of 
the ripened produce of field and garden; it is nothing but their 
due. They present their bills some months after the labor was 
performed, and are fully entitled to their living. Honesty in this, 
as well as in other matters, is always the best policy; and it has 
invariably been found that the farmer who encourages, instead of 
repelling the visits of these tiny workmen, is more repaid for 
lough, Loom and Anvil. 


his forbearance.—P’ 
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THE GREEKS. 


The Greeks, with their bright, creative imagination, and their 
high sense of beauty, living surrounded by a scenery which nature 
had touched with the most brilliant tints of the rainbow, boldly 
took up the hint thus given them, and adorned their sanctuaries 
with bright and glittering colors, in perfect harmony with the nat- 
ural objects around them. The Goths, the Danes, the Anglo- 
Saxons, beneath their cold and cloudy sky, admired the immense 
gray and gloomy piles of their Christian churches, the vaulted 
aisles of their convents, and their battlemented castles. The 


Greeks, on the contrary, were fond of light and life; they conse- 
crated darkness and death to the austere deities of the infernal 
regions, and called the Furies the sable sisters of night !—Pro- 
fessor Koe, 


eppen. 


| Carlo she has wreathed with roses, ‘ 
J On his shaggy coat reposes, 
Tired of play our Lillie dozes, . 
| Lovely Lillie May! 
| O, how beautiful and holy, 
| Sinking into calmness slowly, 
Dearest Lillie May ! 
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A SPLENDID VIEW OF THE NEW MAD pee: IN VIENNA. 


NEW MAD HOUSE IN VIENNA. 
We are here presented with a view 
of the magnificent building for the 
insane, lately completed, in Vienna. 
of 
400 ients, of ei er sex 
‘divisions of the 
the curable and incurable. the in- 
mates are divided into three classes, 
according to rank and~ pecuni 
circumstances. Those who can 
ford to pay accordingly, are provided 
with from one to three rooms well 


and und-floor are such as 
well, Sod also in rooms 
from seven to sixteen 
sick people who cannot a an 
are well accommodated and 
for. This establishment is not con- 
fined to the insane, but provision is 
also made for bodily sickness and 
ailments. The building is situated 
on the so-called Brundl on the 
ramparts of the suburbs of the city 
of Vienna—from whence there is a 
fine view of the city, its environs, 
and the circum nee country to the 
Hungarian and Styrian Mountains. 
It covers with the grounds an area 
of three hundred and sixty thousand 
feet. We have before us a beautiful 
sketch of the grand front which faces 
the city, and is entered through ~~ 
sant grounds, ornamented with 
ers, shrubs and a jet d’ eau. The 
grounds, as will at once be perceiv- 
ed, are spacious, and beautifully laid 
out, and everything seems done that 
good taste and sound judgment can 
ctate, to beautify and improve the 
spot. "The idea the iristitution is 
a riismal one, and any external or 
internal arrangement that will tend 
to please the eye and occupy the 
mind of the poor creatures confined 
here, is certainly a most desirable 
matter. It is a high mark of civil- 
ization that the insane and idiotic 
are now so well cared for. The pic- 
ture on our first page, like the one 
given herewith, is a very beautiful 
one, and both relating to the same 
subject, are of united interest. The 
United States is not one tithe behind 
the countries of the old world, as 
these pictures will show, in its care 
of this class of unfortunates ; acy 
indeed, in many matters of the 
adopted in the treatment of 
sane, our institutions are far i in BS 
vance of those of Europe. In scan- 
ning the statistical records of Vien- 
na, we find that few capitals are so 
abundantly supplied with charitable 
institutions as this city. Many of 
the principal ones, such as the gen- 
eral hospital, house of invalids, deaf 
and dumb asylum, etc., were found- 
ed by Joseph II. The general hos- 
pital is a vast building, ranged 
around seven quadrangles, having 
2000 beds. It is said to receive an- 
nually from 10,000 to 16,000 pa- 
tients. It partly answers the pur- 
pose of a sanatorium, there 
bed-rooms, which, with 
medical attendance, and every com- 
fort necessary for an invalid, are 
within the reach of persons of lim- 
ited income, on the payment of a 
small sum daily. The hospital of 
the charitable brethren, 
partly by voluntary contributions, is 
a@ monastic establishment, but open 
equally to Jews, Turks, and Chris- 
tians of all persuasions. The house 
4 invalids is a in its kind to 
helsea (England) hospital, havi 
been founded for 800 old aadiers. 
In its great hall there are two | 
pictures of the battles of Leipsic and 
Asperne. The deaf and dumb asy- 
lum is well conducted; and those 
among the pupils who evince intel- 
are often afterwards em- 
ployed in state affairs requiring se- 
crecy. There are also schools for 
the blind, etc. Attached to the 
eral hospital are the maison d’ ac- 
couchement and foundling hospital. 
In the former of these not even the 
name of the applicant is demanded ; 
she may enter veiled or masked, and 
remain incognito the whole time she 
continues in the house; 
merely to deliver a sealed paper to 
the superintendent, containing her 
name and real address, that, in the 
event of death ensuing, her relations 
may be gy of her fate.. The 


a child to the 
Foundling hospital receive a@ ticket, 


b ene ch, the child ma: 
aren hy. reclaimed : if it be 
maneihindain it is, at the proper 
age, brought up to some employ- 
ment. i is probable that an insti- 
tution of this kind may prevent a 
few cases of infanticide ; but the mor- 
tality is quite excessive, and it no 
doubt acts as a powerful incentive 
to vice and immorality. The appear- 
ance of the Mad House will show 
on what an extensive scale such in- 
did capital of Germany. 
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THE FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 

What absurdities fashion doth lead us into! it melts us in sum- 
mer with needless garments, and freezes us in winter for the want 
of them, and often makes the human figure appear like a burlesque 
on humanity. One of the modern extremes is the exceedingly 
tight pants that our nice young men wear, and the extraordinary 
short overcoats, with the skirts put into the sleeves, collars and 
cuffs, in place of sustaining their legitimate position. We have 
no doubt but that the knowing ones could introduce a fashion to 
put these coats on with the collar downward and the skirts over 
the shoulders, by a little exertion. But of all follies, Heaven save 
us from these abridged garments,—these contracted fits! The 
lower limbs of young gentlemen, ranging from fifteen to twenty- 
two, are generally quite sufficiently awkward-looking when neatly 
and easily covered ; but when fitted with the tightness of a gigve, 
they absolutely appear 


Mayor anp ye tse shall furnish our readers, in 
next week’s paper, a very fine full page design, representing the 
present board of Mayor and Aldermen, each head forming a per- 
fect likeness. On the opposite page will be given a full page de- 
sign depicting the Public Garden as it should be. This will be 
a very beautiful number. 


+ > 


Tur Orera.—Mr. Le Grand Smith, as manager of the Alboni 
troupe, in Boston, shows himself to be master of his business ; and 
the whole arrangement of this lady’s professional visit to our city 
was conducted with skill and excellent good taste. We found 
time to attend only the personation of the “Child of the Regi- 
ment,” in which Alboni was most brilliant and successful. 


Our Porrrart Gattery.—We give in the present number 
the second lot of likenesses of the members of the U. S. Senate. 
Let the reader remember that the honorable gentlemen sat espe- 
cially for these likenesses, and as the greatest care has been taken 
by the artists, they are very perfect in the resemblance. 

+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The citizens of West Roxbury are taking measures for the 
establishment of a public library. One person has given $1000. 

..«. The new town of Lawrence, Mass., having a population 
of 12,186, is about to become a city. Thrifty place is Lawrence. 


«++. It is said that Mr. Ericsson has received) hundred 
orders for engines to work machinery by caloric po 
«++. Pennsylvania is shipping coal to Australia, and the busi- 


ness is said to pay well. Black diamonds, these coals. 

.... Itis rather a queer way of doing business, but in Bremen 
people carry round gas in casks for sale, from house to house. 

Mr. Prestott, the distinguished historian, has-beewelected 
Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

.«+. Professor Anderson, the necromancer, is still-engaged on 
his Southern tour ; he was last announced at Savannah. 

.++. It is stated on good authority that there are fully two mil- 
lions of Catholics now residing in the United States. 

cove Phe papers announce that Kossuth is again about 
to visit the United States on the same mission as before. 

..+. Mr. Meagher has a most unpleasant lisp in his articulation 
that at times is almost painful to the listener. 

.+<. Science has met with a severe loss in the demise of Mr. 
Sears C. Walker, the well-known astronomer of Cincinnati. 

..+. Late accounts from Russia represent the emperor as being 
quite ill. He has long suffered from bad health, 

. The census of Prussia represents that country to contain 

at this time eighteen millions of inhabitants. 


Public lectures are as. old; almost, as creation itself. There 
must have been public lecturers as soon as groups of men congre- 
gated together on the face of the earth, and some individuals 
knew, or fancied they knew, more than the “rest of mankind,” 
and were determined to enlighten them. During the golden age 
of the Grecian mind, instruction was orally conveyed. The great 
masters of philosophy lectured to their pupils, and the poets re- 
cited their rhapsodies at the public games. The reason was pretty 
obvious—there were no books; and long after the discovery of 
printing, owing to the costliness of books, people listened far more 
than they read. But the system of public lectures, such as is now 
pursued at our lyceums, sprang up into fashionable vogue, at a 
time when books and papers, libraries, and means of instruction 
were quite plenty and cheap. 

Many lecturers tell their hearers nothing they cannot find in 
books, and yet lecture-rooms are generally crowded. The reason 
of this is obvious—man is a social animal, and his gregariousness 
leads him to find:pleasure in crowds. It is natural to find pleas- 
ure in an assemblage of both sexes and of different ages; the 
sympathy running through a large mass, gives 4 spur to the fac- 
ulties, and awakens the attention of all. human countenance 
is more, far more ifiteresting than the leaves of a book, and men 
are far more apt to remember what they hear than what they read. 
A lady will be apt to repeat word for word.all the gossip she hears 
in the course of her morning calls, though the greater part of it 
may possess no particular interest for her; yet she may read a 
whole morning a volume of French memoirs—equally gossiping, 
and far more witty—and she would be sadly puzzled to repeat a 
tenth, or even less part of it. 

The lecture system has enlisted; among us, the most brilliant 
intellects of the land. No man can escape the vortex ; it is very 
difficult for any to escape dabbling a little in lecturing. When 
such men as Webster, Everett, Choate, Hillard, Silliman, Agas- 
siz, Thackeray, and a host of others adopt this mode of commu- 
nicating with the public mind, we are compelled to admit that the 
lecture system has attained a dignity hitherto monopolized by the 
printed essay. Of course, there are many wretched lecturers, and 
many shockingly bad lecture productions, but to every rule there 
are exceptions. We have been led to these reflections, by reading 
the following severe “hit” from a master pen, which we cannot 
refrain transferring to our columns: 


“T have heard—woe's me— the Classical Lecturer, who will riot a whole eve- 
ning in ancient mythology, and put all his cruel gods and wanton goddesses, 
and translucent heroes, under contributions for tropes and figures, beginning 
with Pallas,and never stopping until he has raved his prettiest about that 
Jove-defying, rock-chained heathen, Prometheus, with his vulture-feeding 
— the Historical Lecturer, reeking with spoils from the sack of Rome, Gib- 
bon and Guizot, and strewing the wilted leaves of decayed metaphor on the 
hearse of dead nations ; the Geographical Lecturer, describing countries which 
nature never saw, and cities which man never made, in a series of lies which 
would shock Mendez Pinto, and raise the envy of Baron Munchausen: the 
Storm-and-Pressure Lecturer, raving ee! about li . locomotion, legis- 
lation, and the progress of the species, and lashing himself into a passion for 
no imaginary cause; the Patriotic Lecturer, ne 
of departed twenty 
with a botanic style, laboring of and flux of 
metaphor ; the Hypocritical, Canting, Sniffling Lecturer, whom ‘children cry 
for,’ and who are thus, indirectly, a ‘real blessing to > punters; and, above 
all, and over all, the Philosophical Lecturer, with his bad grammar, jerking 
gait, unnatural hair, ¥ ~— heavens, double stars, miniature steam- 
in an pump younger and better rat than himself. All 
= and illustrious line of lecturers have I seen with mine own eyes, 
ive. 
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FORREST AT THE NATIONAL. 

The critics do not fail to point out numerous faults in this gen- 
tleman’s performances; but still he draws'crowded and over- 
flowing houses wherever he goes; no matter what attraction was 
offered in the way of public entertainments while he was at the 
National, still every seat was filled. Forrest is an actor to 
please the million; much of his style will not stand the test of 
criticism, but it is popular, and does not outrage propriety. In 
some parts he has.no equal. There is so much difference, for 
instance, between his “‘ Othello” and his “ Hamlet,” that we can 
hardly realize that it is the same actor. In the latter character, 
and that of Richelieu, Mr. Forrest is incomparably excellent. 


“Tae Storm Curtpren: or, The Light-Keeper of the Channel.” 
—We commence, in this week’s number of the Flag of our Union, 
a very admirable original novelette, thus entitled, by that talented 
writer, Austin C. Burdick. This is one of the most interesting 
stories we have ever published, and one and all cannot fail to read 
it with absorbing interest. It will be remembered that we furnish 
the Flag and Pictorial are, to one address, for $4. 


“FERNANDO : or, Pie Moor of Castile; sa Romance of Old! Syhin.” 
—The novelette,-thus entitled, by Sylvanus Cobb, and which 
has just been completed in the Flag of our Union, is’ now pub- 
lished in book form, and is for sale at all of the periodical depots 
throughout the country. 

Tue Wasuineton Natrona, Monument.—The lofty obelisk 
has already attained a height of some one hundred and twenty feet 
of its destined five hundred feet, “me about siz millions of 
cubic feet al solid masonry. 


» 


A costiy Eprrice.—The New York Catholics are to com- 
mence a& cathedral this year, to cost about $500,000. It will be 


three hundred feet long, the’ largest church i in the United States, 


| Cras. —We are still receiving clubs from all parts of the coun- 
try, and as we are constantly re-printihg, we can supply any and 
of tie Pictorial from th Commencement of the work. 

THEY Englisti papers seem, * generally, to 
‘America. 


In this'city, Mr. Thomas Caswell to Miss Susan ; Mr. William 
to Miss Fagan ; Mr. Charlies Lucas to Miss Suttor ; Mr. William 
H. Woodbury to Miss Morrace, both of Manchester, Mass.; Mr. 
Francis Harney to Miss Catherine Mc 


At the Farm School, by Rev. Mr. y, Thomas M. Thompson, Esq., to 
At Chelace, we M Rector of St. Luke’ Mr. James 
e: v. Mir. 8 
t Raynham, b v nfo of Ra: 
ver! b Mr. r. 
to Miss Mary Ann Kelley of Haverhill. : 
At Salisbury. by Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mr. William H. Currier, of Amesbury, to 
at Pall Rivers “by Rev. M Davis, Mr Ji C. Bradford, of Fall River, to 
‘a ver, by r. ‘ames 
At Major William Saunders to Miss 
L. Putnam, both of Salem. — 
uct Springtield. by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Mr. Orren Wright to Miss Mary Tice, 
estfie 
At Hanson, by Rev. Mr. Hewi 
Miss Lucy Parris. 


In this city, Miss Ellen Amanda Wilkins, 19; Major David 8. Townsend, 
Paymaster United States Army, 62; Mrs. Abigail ‘Buffing‘on, 28 ; Miss oe 
D. White, 17; Mrs. Mary Gardner, 60. Mrs. Catherine Seymour, 29; Mra. 
Mary Fisher, 83; Mrs. Cordelia Lothrop, 42; Miss (atbarine P. Wright, 15; 
Mrs. Hannah I. ‘allen, 46; Miss Sarah Augusta Gaffiela, 19. 

At Koxbury, Gideon Snow, Esq., 85. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sophia L. ‘Burr, 34. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Dorothy, widow of Deacon Eldre’ e, of Portland, 50. 

At West Cambridge, Mrs. Abigail W. RK. Smith, 41 

At West Needham, Capt. William Brown, 76. 

At Dorchester, Capt. William M. "2. 

At Salem, Mrs. Joanna Webb, 80. 

At North Danvers. Mrs. Henrietta M. Sears, 32. 

At Beverly, Mrs. Sally Ann, wife of Mr. Stephen W. Woodbury. 

At Marblehead. Mrs. Sarah Girdler, 20. 

At Haverhill, Mr. Thomas Deane, 52. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Rev. Russell Tomlinson, 33. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Daniel Carr, 48. 

At Salisbury Point, Capt. Benjamin Batchelder, 77. 

At Dartmouth. Mrs. Sarah, widow of the late Joseph Weaver, 91. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Nathan Chapman, 50. 

At Durham, N. H., Mra. Mary Ann, wife of Capt. Ebenezer Thom 

At Gilsum, N. H., Mr. Samuel Smith, @ revolutionary pensioner, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the Prcroria, Drawinc-Room ComPan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGsEs, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
——, with a current News Record of the times ; a nn forming an ex- 
ay ly novel and elegant volume, for future refe P enjoy- 


at the Publication fice gene and at all the 


Periodical throughout the See Three Dollars per volume. 


‘GLEASOY'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY: ILLUSTRATED ; 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- ; 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely origina\ in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
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reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 
octavo 

TERMS :—Invariably in Advance. 
28u 00 


4 “ 
8 “ 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 
(o> One —e of the Frac or our Unton, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL DrAwine-Room ComPANIOoN, one year, for $4 00. 
(O~ The Picroriat Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots the country, and of newsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. 
every SATURDAY, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
by GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESA Le AGENTS. 
FRENCH Nassau, corner of tg Street, New York. 
WINCH, Chestnut Street, Ph 
. <. AY LOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
AGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
YS. 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
‘OODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 


ladelphia. 
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aifs from Washington,’’ No I., by BEN: PERLEY 
“Diana,” a story, translated from the French, by Miss Annz T. Witevr. 
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GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ON SELING THE PICTURE OF ONE BELOVED. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


This is her picture! Fair an® bright, 
Invoked by this enchanting spell, 

She rises from the realm of light— 
She whom I loved, and loved so well! 


This hair, that droops in sunny rings 
Down her soft neck—these cheeks of rose, 
These eyes, from which such lustre springs, 
These lips, thus shut in mute repose ;— 


This brow—white throne of happy thought— 
This pensive, quiet, earnest gaze, 

With tender trust and feeling fraught— 
All these were hers in former days. 


But now beneath the marble cold, 
This form. these features waste and wear, 


And, mingled with the earthy mould, 
Is all of what was once so fair ! 


She put her youth and beauty down, 
And passed to that celestial place, 
Where her sweet spirit found a crown 
Not brighter than her angel face. 


Th isher picture! Tomy view 
{: *ummons Mary from the tomb, 
And lovely as when first I knew, 
8h starts from time's surrounding gloom. 


And y ars roll off, ke mists at dawn, 
And, in her girlish glory free, 

I see her dancing on the lawn, 
I hear her laugh’s wild melody. 


I see her, too, in that dear time, 
When, unto woman’s stature grown, 

She blushed to read the ardent rhyme 
That breathed of love to her alone. 


I see her, too, alas! when pale 
And bowed like lilies wet with rain— 
When all love's tears could not avail 
To bring her rose-hues back again 


Bhe left her semblance in my heart, 
Not as she feded from my arms, 
But as immortalized by art, 
In all her youth’s unwithered charms. 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. VIIL. 
THE RETURN OF ULYSSES. 


BY T. BULFINCH. 


Utysses next arrived at the island of Zolus. To this monarch 
Jupiter had entrusted the government of the winds, to send them 
forth or retain them at his will. He treated Ulysses hospitably, 
and at his departure gave him, tied up in a leathern bag, with a 
silver string, such winds as might be hurtful and dangerous, com- 
manding fair winds to blow the barks towards their country. 
Nine days they sped before the wind, and all that time Ulysses 
had stood at the helm, without sleep. At last, quite exhausted, 
he lay down to sleep. While he slept, the crew conferred together 
about the mysterious bag, and concluded it must contain treasures 
given by the hospitable king Holus to their commander. Tempted 
to secure some portion for themselves, they loosed the string, 
when immediately the winds burst forth. The ships were driven 
far from their course, and back again to the island they had just 
left. olus was so indignant at their folly, that he refused to 
assist them more, and they were obliged to labor over their course 
once more by means of their oars. 

After some other adventures, they arrived at Circe’s island. 
Ulysses climbed a hill, and gazing round saw no signs of habita- 
tion except in ene spot, at the centre of the island, where he per- 
ceived a palace embowered with trees. He sent forward one 
half of his crew, under the command of Eurylochus, to see what 
prospect of hospitality they might find. As they approached the 
palace, they found themselves surrounded by lions, tigers and 
wolves, not fierce, but tamed by Circe’s art, for she was a power- 
ful magician. These dreadful animals fawned upon them, wag- 
ging their tails and rising on their hinder feet, playful as dogs. 
The sounds of soft music were heard from within, and a sweet 
female voice singing. Eurylochus called aloud, and the goddess 
came forth and invited them in ; they all gladly entered, except 
Eurylochus, who suspected danger. The goddess conducted her 
guests to a seat, and had them served with wine and other delica- 
cies. When they had feasted heartily, she touched them one by 
one with her wand, and they became immediately changed into 
swine, in “head, body, voice and bristles,” yet with their intel- 
lects as before. She shut them in her sties, and supplied them 
with acorns, and such other things as swine love. 

. Burylochus hurried back to the ship and told the tale. Ulysses 
thereupon determined to go himself, and try if by any means he 
might deliver his companions. As he strode onward alone, he 
met @ youth, who addressed him familiarly, appearing to be 
acquainted with his adventures. He announced himself as Mer- 
cury, and informed Ulysses of the arts of Circe, and of the danger 
of approaching her. As Ulysses was not to be dissuaded from 
his attempt, Mercury provided him with a potent antidote, by 
which he might resist her charms, and instructed him how to act. 

Ulysses proceeded, and reaching the pulace, was courteou:ly 


_ from Minerva to return home. 


received by Circe, who entertained him as she had done his com- 
panions, and after he had eaten and drunk, touched him with her 
wand, saying, “‘Hence—seck the sty. and wallow with thy 
friends.” But he, instead of obeying; drew his sword and rushed 
upon her, with fury in his countenance. She fell on her knees 
and begged for mercy. He dictated a solemn oath that she would 
release his companions, and practise no further harm against him 
or them ; and she repeated it, at the same time promising to dis- 
miss them all in safety, after hospitably entertaining them. She 
was as good as her word. The men were restored to their shapes, 
the rest of the crew summoned from the shore, and the whole 
magnificently entertained day after day, till Ulysses seemed to 
have forgotten his native land, and to have reconciled himself to 
an inglorious life of ease and pleasure. 

At length his companions recalled him to nobler sentiments, 
and he received their admonition gratefully. Circe aided their 
departure, and instructed them how to pass safely by the coast of 
the Sirens. The Sirens were sea-nymphs who had the power of 
charming by their song, all who heard them, so that the unhappy 
mariners were irresistibly impelled to cast themselves into the 
sea, to their destruction. Circe directed Ulysses to fill the ears of 
his seamen with wax, so that they should not hear the strain ; 
and to cause himself to be bound to the mast, and his people to 
be strictly enjoined, whatever he might say or do, by no means 
to release him till they should have passed the Siren’s island. 
Ulysses obeyed these directions. He filled the ears of his*people 
with wax, and suffered them to bind him with cords firmly to the 
mast. As they approached the Siren’s island, the sea was calm, 
and over the-waters came the notes of music so ravishing and 
attractive, that Ulysses, by cries and signs to his people, begged 
to be released ; but they, obedient to his previous orders, sprang 
forward and bound him still faster with added cords. They held 
on their course, and the music grew fainter, till it ceased to be 
heard, when with joy Ulysses gave his companions the signal to 
unseal their ears, and they relieved him from his bonds. 


CALYPSO. 

After escaping the Sirens and many other dangers, Ulysses was 
thrown, the sole survivor of all his ship’s crew, on Calypso’s 
island. Calypso was a sea-nymph, which name denotes a numer- 
ous class of female divinities of lower rank, yet sharing many of 
the attributes of the gods. Calypso received Ulysses hospitably, 
entertained him magnificently, became enamored of him, and 
wished to retain him forever, conferring on him immortality. But 
he persisted in his resolution to return to his country and his 
wife and son. Calypso at last received the command of Jove to 
dismiss him. Mercury brought the message to her, and found her 
in her grotto, which is thus described by Homer : 


“ A garden vine, luxuriant on all sides 
Mantled the spacious cavern, cluster-hung 
Profuse ; four fountains of serenest lymph 
Their sinuous course pursuing side by side, 
Strayed all around, and everywhere appeared 
Meadows of softest verdure, purpled o’er 
With violets ; it was a scene to fill 
A god from heaven with wonder and delight.” 


Calypso with much reluctance proceeded to obey the commands 
of Jupiter. She supplied Ulysses with the means of constructing 
a raft, provisioned it well for him, and gave him a favoring gale. 
He sped on his course prosperously for many days, till at length 
when in sight of land, a storm arose that broke his mast, and 
threatened to rend the raft asunder. In this crisis he was seen by 
a compassionate sea-nymph, who in the form of a cormorant 
alighted on the raft and presented him a girdle, directing him to 
bind it beneath his heart, and if he should be compelled to trust 
himself to the waves, it would buoy him up and enable him by 
swimming to reach the land. This is probably the first life-pre- 
server recorded in history. By its aid, Ulysses safely reached the 
island of the Phwacians, by whom he was hospitably received, 
and finally conveyed in a vessel to his long-sought native land. 
All his companions had perished in the various adventures which 
they had encountered, and he alone reached his home, and that 
by the kindness of strangers. The Pheacians landed him asleep 
and sailed away. 

He had now been away from Ithaca for twenty years, and 
when he awoke he did not recognize his native land. Minerva 
appeared to him in the form of a young shepherd, and informed 
him where he was, and also told him the state of things at his 
palace. More than a hundred nobles of Ithaca and of the neigh- 
boring islands had been for years.suing for the hand of Penelope, 
his wife, imagining him dead, and lording it over his palace and 
people, as if they were owners of both. That he might be able to 
take vengeance upon them, it was important that he should not 
be recognized. Minerva accordingly metamorphosed him into an 
unsightly beggar, and as such he was kindly received by Eumzus, 
the swine-herd, a faithful servant of his house. 

Telemachus, his son, was absent in quest of his father. He had 
gone tO the courts of the other kings, who had returned from the 
Trojan expedition. While on the search, he received counsel 
He arrived and sought Eumeus 
to learn something of the state of affairs at the palace before pre- 
senting himself among the suitors. Finding a stranger with 
Eumeaus, he treated him courteously, though in the garb of a 
beggar, and promised him assistance. Eummus was sent to the 
palace to inform Penelope privately of her son’s arrival, for cau- 
tion was necessary with regard to the suitors, who, as Telemachus 
had learned, were plotting to intercept and kill him. When 
Eumzus was gone, Minervé presented herself in disguise to 
Ulysses, known only to him, and directed him to make himself 
known to his son. At the same time she touched him, and 
removed at once from him the appearance of age and penury, and 


gave him the aspect of vigorous manhood that belonged to him. 
Telemachus viewed him with astonishment, and at first thought he 
must be more than mortal. But Ulysses announced himself as 
his father, and accounted for the change of appearance, by 
explaining that it was Minerva’s doing. 
“ Then threw Telemachus 

His arms around his father’s neck and wept. 

Desire intense of lamentation seized 

On both ; soft murmurs uttering, each indulged 

His grief.” 

The father and son took counsel together how they should get 
the better of the suitors and punish them for their outrages, It 
was arranged that Telemachus should proceed to the palace and 
mingle with the suitors as formerly ; that Ulysses should also go 
as a beggar, a character which in the rude old times had different 
privileges from what we concede to it now. As traveller and 
story-teller, the beggar was admitted in the halls of chieftains, and 
often treated like a guest; though sometimes, also, no doubt, 
with contumely. Ulysses charged his son not to betray, by any 
display of unusual interest in him, that he knew him to be other 
than he seemed, and even if he saw him insulted, or beaten, not 
to interpose otherwise than he might do for any stranger. At the 
palace they found the usual scene of feasting and riot going on. 
The suitors pretended to receive Telemachus with joy at his 
return, though secretly mortified at the failure of their plots to 
take his life. The old beggar was permitted to enter, and provided 
with a portion from the table. A touching incident occurred as 
Ulysses entered the court yard of the palace. An old dog lay in 
the yard almost dead with age, and seeing a stranger enter, raised 
his head, with ears erect. It was Argus, Ulysses's own dog, that 
he had in other days often led to the chase. 


“Soon as he perceived 
Long-lost Ulysses nigh, down fell his ears 


Clapped close, and with his tail glad sign he gave 
Of gratulation, impotent to rise, 
And to approach his master as of old. ~ 
Ulysses noting him, wiped off a tear 
Unmarked. 

* * * Then his destiny released 

Old Argus, soon as he had lived to see 
Ulysses in the t year 

As Ulysses sat eating his portion in the hall, the suitors soon 
began to exhibit their insolence to him. When he mildly remon- 
strated, one of them raised a stool and with it gave him a blow. 
Telemachus had hard work to restrain his indignation at secing 
his father so treated in his own hall, but remembering his father’s 
injunctions, said no more than what became him as master of the 
house, though young, and protector of his guests. 

Penelope had protracted her decision in favor of either of her 
suitors so long, that there seemed to be no further pretence for 
delay. The continued absence of her husband seemed to prove 
that his return was no longer to be expected. Meanwhile her son 
had grown up, and was able to manage his own affairs. She 
therefore consented to submit the question of her choice to a trial 
of skill among the suitors. ‘The test selected was shooting with 
the bow. Twelve rings were arranged in a line, and he whose 
arrow was sent through the whole twelve, was to have the queen 
for his prize. A bow that one of his brother heroes had given to 
Ulysses in former times, was brought from the armory, and with 
its quiver full of arrows was laid in the hall. Telemachus had 
taken care that all other weapons should be removed, under 
pretence that in the heat of competition, there was danger, in some 
rash moment, of putting them to an improper use, 

All things being prepared for the trial, the first thing to be done 
was to bend the bow in order to attach the string. Telemachus 
endeavored to do it, but found all his efforts fruitless ; and mod- 
estly confessing that he had attempted a task beyond his strength, 
he yielded the bow to another. He tried it with no better success, 
and, amidst the laughter and jeers of his companions, gave it up. 
Another tried it and another; they rubbed the béw with tallow, 
but all to no purpose; it would not bend. Then spoke Ulysses, 
humbly suggesting that he should be permitted to try; for, said 
he, “ beggar as I am, I was once a soldier, and there is gtill%some 
strength in these old limbs of mine.” The sui ted with 
derision, and commanded to turn him out of thefiall for his inso- 
lence. But Telemachus spoke up for him, and merely to gratify 
the old man, bade him try. Ulysses took the bow,.and handled 
it with the hand of a master. With ease he adjusted the cord to 
its notch, then fitting an arrow to the bow he drew the string and 
sped the arrow unerring through the rings. 

Without allowing them time to express their astonishment, he 
said, “‘ Now for another mark!” and aimed direct at the most 
insolent one of the suitors. The arrow pierced through his throat 
and he fell dead. Telemachus, Eumezus, and another faithful 
follower, well armed, now sprang to the side of Ulysses. The 
suitors, in amazement, looked round for arms, but found none, 
neither was there any way of escape, for Eumzeus had secured the 
door. Ulysses left them not long in uncertainty; he announced 
himself as the long-lost chief, whose house they had invaded, 
whose substance they had squandered, whose wife and son they 
had persecuted for ten long years; and told them he meant to 
have ample vengeance. All were slain, and Ulysses was left 
master of his palace and possessor of his kingdom and his wife. 


tHath an 


Tae Man or Wearttu.—Fearful are his ibilities. He 
has committed to him, by the Almighty, a trust which requires all 
of human wisdom to manage wisely and discreetly. He is looked 
upon by his fellows as one who has been highly favored; but I 
cannot view him ir that light alone,—I remember his cares, his 
responsibilities, and his duties. Fellow ‘mortals, I would counsel 
you not to look on wealth as a great panacea for earthly woes. Let 


language be, “Give me neither poverty nor riches ;” this is — 
you im at. fon of wealth brings with is 
other things than the luxuries of the world —Dr. Chalmers. ' 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANTON. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 


Rumor speaks of the forthcoming appearance of another Irish 
prima donna, a pupil of Emanuel Garcia. The lady is Miss 
Ellen Couran, daughter of the eminent Dublin pianist. —~ Any 
quantity of counterfeit ten-cent pieces are in circulation in Boston 
and New York. —— In one of the courts of Pennsylvania, a stage 
driver has been fined the monstrous sum of $10 for upsetting his 
stage while intoxicated, killing one passenger and injuring sev- 
eral others.—— Mr. Freeman Milliken, of Block Island, R. L., 
had his hand blown off, a few days since, while he was blasting 
rocks. —— It is said that a new hotel is to be erected in New York, 
to be larger than any in the world. It is designed to accommo- 
date three thousand persons, or all the inhabitants of a large sized 
town at once. —— There were five hundred and ninety-nine deaths 
in Lowell, last year.—— Twenty-seven heroes of the Revolution 
passed away during the year 1852. David Kinnison, the last of 
the Boston Tea Party, died in Chicago, at the age of one hundred 
and seventeen. —— Mr. Ericsson, the inventor of the new propel- 
ler, is a Swede by birth. —— The price of kissing a lady without 
her consent, in Rochester, N. Y., has been fixed by the mayor at 
seven dollars. It is not every one that can afford to indulge daily 
in so costly a luxury. During the rise of the river in Madison, 
Towa, laborers were paid one dollar per hour.——A new bank 
lock, called the Chronometer, has been invented. When it is 
locked at night, it is set so as to be unlocked at a given hour, and 
cannot be opened before that time. The cost is $600. —— A young 
man, named Leander Wells, was frozen to death in Louisville, 
lately. Intemperate. —— The Oregon Statesman says, that lum- 
ber is worth, in Oregon city, seventy dollars per thousand feet at 
the mills. Flour commands fifteen dollars per hundred pounds, 
and sales brisk. ——— There are, at the present time, one hundred 
and six post-offices and postmasters in California. ——— A corres- 
pondent of a San Francisco paper, writing from the South, says : 
“ Me, my horse and Jfstarted to—.” Very modest. This puts 
us in mind of—“ the dog, and I and dad !”—— Eighty houses are 
now in process of erection in Chelsea, Mass. This town is fast 
growing in wealth and importance. A few years ago, at a 
county town in Canada, an exhibition of “the identical serpent 
which tempted Eve,” raised no small contribution towards build- 
ing a church, thus rather turning the tables on the mischievous 
reptile. —— Forrest’s engagement at the National ‘Theatre, in this 
city, has been a most triumphantly successful one. —— Haven’t 
the Hutchinson Family nearly faded out ? 


+ > 
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RATHER SHARP BEALING. 

Queen Victoria, it seems, looks sharply after the expenses of 
her household. Sometime ago, her Majesty ordered a piano-forte 
for one of the royal children to be sent from a London maker’s to 
Windsor, and not arriving as speedily as she expected, she sum- 
moned the comptroller of the household to “know the reason 
why.” “Please your Majesty, it has arrived,” said Cecil For- 
ester, “ but there is 5s. 9d. carriage to pay, and it has not been 
unpacked yet.” “Then pack it back again!” exclaimed his royal 
mistress ; adding, “were I a private customer, they would have 
been too glad to send it free, and they shall not impose on a queen.” 
Back, accordingly, went the instrument. , 


Aw Amertcan Paivrer 1x Carna.—Richard Cole, twenty 
years ago a compositor in the office of the National Inielligencer, 
and more recently publisher of a paper in Indiana, and State 
printer, sailed for China in 1843, in the service of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions. He has ever since resided at Hong Kong, 
and under the auspices of the London Missionary Society, is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of printing types and the publication of 
books in Chinese, using types from his own foundry. 


Lreerat.—The French Government has offered four prizes to 
dramatic authors. A long or short piece at the Comedie Fran- 
caise, and a long or short piece at any other theatre, are to be the 
works of competition ; and which ever authors, having achieved a 
success, are found to have complied most with the conditions of a 
moral purpose, will be entitled to one of the four prizes—that is 
to say, to 5000 francs or 3000 francs, according to the dimension 
of the play. 


Scutrrvure.—Henry Kirk Brown has nearly completed a colos- 
sal statue of De Witt Clinton in bronze, to be placed in Greenwood 
Cemetery; he has also a commission to execute an equestrian 
statue of Washington in bronze, at a cost of thirty to forty thou- 
sand dollars, to be placed in or near Union Square, in New York. 


+ > 


Breorep.—*“ You never hear of a North Carolinian out of his 
own State, unless he is sent to Congress,” said Rev. Mr. Parker, 
in a late sermon ; “all the people do there is to raise corn, lazy 
sons, and trade in negroes.” What ridiculous language for a 
minister to hold in the pulpit! 


Tue Fasntoxs.—Almost all styles of dress are now in favor. 
The tight corsage, the jacket with gilet and basquine, the Watlean 
waist, with a point in front, and the corsage, a la Grecque, are all 
in equal vogue. 

In Lvcn.—Lola Montez, it is said, will receive an accession of 


fortune by the death of Mr. Heald, her sometime “ husband,” who 
was drowned, recently, in the south of Europe. 


A PROFITABLE Busrnss.—The daily sales of liquor, in Ban- 
gor, by the city agent, amount, as we learn by his published report, 
te about ninety-seven gallons. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


defines a newspaper reporter thus :—‘ A snapper up 
of unconsidered trifles.”” 

Mrs. Daniel Webster is in New York, stopping with her 
relatives. i 

The Sacramento State Journal, a few days since, said that the 
Sacramento river “fell upwards” of six feet the night previous. 

The city of Glasgow, Scotland, had a population at the begin- 
ning of this century of only 77,000. It now numbers 376,000. 

San Francisco at present is said to contain a —— of over 
35,000 souls. In 1847, her entire population did not exceed six 
hundred. 

The mining ind of Chili is in a high state of development. 
The yield of silver for 1852, is estimated at a sum equal to 
£2,000,000 sterling. 

Street peddling and organ-grinding seem to be profitable now-a- 
days, judging from the increased number engaged in these lauda- 
ble pursuits, 

Ten cents is the price paid by some furnishing stores in New 
York, for making a shirt. ‘Men, ’tis not shirts you are wearing 
out, human creatures’ lives.” 

The Governor and Council of Massachusetts have refused to 
ratify the recent sale of the State lands lying in Maine, for $606- 
000, that being the sum bid. 


The English stage has recently lost one of its veterans, in the 
person of Mr. Bartley, who for the last half century has been one 
of the cleverest respectabilities of its theatres. 

The King of Bavaria is travelling in Italy under the name of 
the Count de Werdenfels. His Majesty is to pass some days at 
Modena, and thence will proceed to Rome, where he is to occupy 
the Villa Malta, belonging to his brother. 


Sewing machines threaten to effect a complete revolution in 
thread and needle operations. No less than five hundred are now 
in operation in the Atlantic States, and they are ordered from the 
manufactories faster than they can be supplied. 

In London all traces of the enormous Palace of Crystal con- 
structed in Hyde Park are now removed ; the ground upon which 
it stood is levelled, and prepared for sowing grass in the spring ; 
the spot will soon regain its original appearance. 

A U.S. soldier named Davis, recently deserted from Jefferson 
Barracks, and during the short time he was at large, stole six 
horses in Illinois. He has been arrested and the horses all re- 
covered by their owners. 

From all parts of the world people are rushing to the gold 
mines of Australia. A late Buenos Ayres paper states that three 
vessels are filling up with passengers at that port for the gold 
mines in that country. 

The property in Broadway, N. Y., known as the Society Li- 
brary, cost the society in 1836, $112,500. It was sold at private 
sale a few weeks ago for $110,000, and was resold, by auction, on 
Thursday week, for $121,000. 


The Sonora Herald advertised, among other Christmas amuse- 
ments, that one Daniel Fremont, an old California bear-hunter, 
would fight one of the fiercest California grizzles with a knife ; 
after which a bear and bull-fight, and then a dog and bear-fight, 
in which ten of the largest dogs in the country would be engaged. 


Foreign Items. 


The late Duke of Wellington’s speeches in Parliament are about 
to be collected and published. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has prohibited the use of masks 
during the present Carnival. 


Mr. Hind, the astronomer, has been assigned an annuity of 
£200 a year by government. 

Auber is to be created musical director to the Emperor Napo- 
leon the Third, and is busily engaged with a grand symphony in 
his honor. 

At Basle, in Switzerland, an unsuccessful attempt has been 
made to light the town with gas obtained from the carbonization 
of wood. 


Marshal Haynau has been residing at Florence, where he has 
been received with great distinction by certain Austrianized aris- 
tocratic Italian houses. 

Cerito has recently “sensationized” the Parisian public in a 
new ballet, Orfa. The scene is laid in Iceland ; and Fanny Cerito 
makes her entree wrapped in furs, and reclining on a sled. 


In Paris, on Sunday, January 2d, the Pantheon, after having 
been so many years devoted to profane uses, was solemnly re-dedi- 
cated to religious worship as the Church of St. Genevieve. 


The Quarterly Review, in answer to the question ‘“ What is 
man ?” says: “ Chemically speaking, a man is ye pounds 
of carbon and nitrogen, diffused through five and a half pailfuls of 
water.” 


The Boston Post publishes an extract from a private letter, 
intimating that the Japanese are d with a million of sol- 
diers, forts, war-junks, etc., to give the American Expedition a 
warm reception. 

Maile. de Montigo, who is said to be towards the 
throne of France, is a Spanish beauty, with golden hair, large, 
black eyes, and £100,000 a year. A gipsy has told her she would 
be an empress, and Paris begins to credit the prophecy. 

The Duke of Wellington died possessed of an estate and funds 
not far short of ten millions of dollars. He was considered 
miserly and mean, and as closely calculated the value of one pound 
as any London shopman. 


A meeting of American women recently held in Milan, Italy, 
have sent a spirited reply to the Duchess of Sutherland’s Commit- 
tee, suggesting that English ladies have reforms to accomplish at 
home before extending their philanthropy to America. 

The reception at the Tuileries on New Year’s day was brilliant. 
Some idea of the splendor of the furniture and decorations may 
be formed from the fact, that the price of the carpets alone of the 
three great salons de reception amounted to a million of franes. 

In London, Mr. Scarlett has perfected a most seasonable inven- 
tion, in the shape of mock-turtle soup, which is so portable that it 
may bé wrap in brown paper, as an ordinary parcel. It is, 
besides, a-delicious soup; and can be made ready jor table in two 
minutes. 

A prospeetus has been issued by a Spanish company—a serious, 
bona fide company, of known names—proposing to the French 

vernment to found in Paris, a cirque for ce ion of bull- 
chts, which they assert are b no means inasmuch as 


that men are very rarely in them ! 


Sands of Gold. 


..». Rhymes should sit as lightly on verse as flowers on plants, 

--+. Though virtue gives a ragged livery, yet she gives a 
golden cognizance. 

.--. Tranquillity of mind, and temperance of body, are the 
complete felicities of life. 

.--. To be happy is a blessed state ; and that every man may 
have, if he pleases. 

.++. It is better to sit down with honor, than to attend the 
changes of an inconstant fortune. 


..-. Leta prudent man accommodate himself to the present, 
though the past may seem better to him. 

... As the members of the body make one person, so before 
God all good men make one humanity. 

.+.. Never ridicule sacred things, or what others may esteem 
as such, however absurd they may appear to he. 

.-.. If you ever promise at all, take care, at least, that it is so 
nobody may suffer by trusting you. , 

.-.. When our desires are fulfilled to the very letter, we 
always find some mistake which renders them anything but what 
we expected. 

.... Ah! we love perhaps a lively child, and think it impossi- 
ble that our love for it can increase. But it becomes sick—and 
we then know, for the first time, how much more intensely and 
also painfully we can love it! 

.-+. Ofall vanities and fopperies, the vanity of high birth is 
the greatest. True nobility is derived from virtue, not from 
birth. Titles, indeed, may be purchased ; but virtue is the only 
coin that makes the bargain valid. 

..-. If you would have your son be something in the world, 
teach him to depend on himself. Let him learn that it is by close, 
strenuous personal application that he must rise—that he must, im 
short, make himself, and be the architect of his own fortune. 


Joker's Budget. 


A secret warranted to keep in any climate—A woman’s age. 

A measure of Iniquity—A quart bottle holding little more than 
a pint. 

Why is an egg like a colt? 
it is broke. 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest ever known ? 
Because it had no E ar 


“] heat my stove because my stove heats me,” as the chap said 
when he kindled a fire in his stove. 

“« Ma, whereabouts shall I find the state of matrimony ?” “ You 
will find that to be one of the United States,” was the answer. 

““Mr. Jones, don’t you think marriage is a means of grace?” 
“Certainly, my dear, anything is a means of grace that breaks 
up pride, and leads to repentance.” 

The pumpkins grow so large out west that they are obliged to 
turn them over by putting the ends of rails under them. One of 
them scooped out forms a very good meeting housesfor a small 
society. 

The mere fact that children are born with their fists donbled 
up, is a strong proof that nature intended that ouf’Stiecess it this 
world should depend on the courage with which we “ fight our 
way ” through it. 

A cute Down Easter says he saw a fellow who could lie down 
and jump over himself, stand up and jump under himself, turn 
— and jump beside himself, and then turn back and jamp Jim 

row. 

A petulant old lady having refused a suitor to her niece, he 
expostulated with her, and requested her plainly to divulge her 
reasons :—‘‘I see the villain in your face,” said she. “ That is 
a personal reflection, madam,” answered the lover. 

A lady of high rank and exquisite taste having read an adver- 
tisement of a London silversmith, in which it was stated that by 
the electrotype process, waiters and other articles might be plated 
so that by no possible test they could be distinguished from real 
silver, sent her three footmen and page to be electrotyped by the 
advertiser. 


THE FLAG-~OF OUR UNION, 


_ AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 


nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. 
lities, and on all costenton questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
Enmore) nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; making it 


“A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the leading weekly pa- 
= the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, the best 


Because it is not fit for use until 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under a 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


wubseriber, one year, ...... 8200 

One of the Fia¢ or ovr Union, and one copy of the Prorortax Draw- 
tne-Room Companion. one year, for $4 00. 


(> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or oun Union. 
*,°¢ The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Boston, Mass. 


| 
| | 
| 
— 
| 
/ 
| 
(> Invariably in advance. 
: Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 


far beyond the expecta- 
of its owners. It 


is not a sham built. af- 
bu 


“ family - circle,” 
compri cushioned set- 


of hot water pipes or 
steam, and altogether it 


is an exceedingly com- 


fortable and pleasurable 
exhibition-room. The 
interior is lighted by 
over a hundred brilliant 
gas jets, forming a great 
ornament in their construction, and lied by a gas _— 
on board—this furnishes the entire light for vestibule, the halls, 
Offices, saloons, green rooms, dressing-rooms and the stable. A 
chime of bells is attached to the structure, and discourses most 
eloquent music previous to each performance, while Drammond- 
lights render the neighborhood of the floating palace brilliant dur- 
ing the exhibition. Every deception to delude the visitor into 
the idea that he is in a spacious theatre on shore is used, and it is 
difficult to realize that one is on the water during the performance. 
The whole is improved by Spalding & Rogers’s united circus 
companies. Taken al it is a most curious, original and 
interesting affair, and we have therefore selected it as something 
tuat would interest our readers. It is now in active operation in 
the waters of Alabama, and attracts as many visitors to see the 
structure itself, as to witness the excellent performances that are 
conducted within its walls by the enterprising managers. 


SPALDING & ROGERS’ FLOATING CIRCUS PALACE. 


EXTRAORDINARY FILIAL SACRIFICE. 

In the severe winter of 1783, which was a time of general dis- 
tress in New York, an aged couple found themselves reduced to 
their last stick of wood. They had been supported by the indus 
of a daughter who lived with them, but who now found he 
unable to procure them either fuel or provisions. Overcome with 

ief at their destitute situation, she yet devised a plan by which 

y might be rescued from the emergency. She had accident- 
ally heard that a dentist had advertised to give three guineas for 
every sound fore-tooth, provided only that he was allowed to 
extract it himself. The generous girl remembering this, came to 
the resolution of disposing of all her fore-teeth, and went to the 
dentist for that e. On her arrival, she made known the 
circumstances which had induced her to make so a sacrifice. 
The dentist refused her offer, and presented her with ten guineas, 
to relieve the pressing distress of her parents.— Traits of Woman. 


Tf not the flow’ret budding fair, 
And mild effulgence of the air, 
It gives the glow of indoor mirth, 
And social comfort round the 


The Winter—who is he? 
I never saw him on the 

I never met him in my 

Or trowed old stories of his wrath. 


pu 
He hath a smile upon lips, 
With soags of welcome jests and quips. 
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= AL, DRAWING-ROOM COM ANI 
: PANION 
give herewith i ) very timely and 
is an ac- 
curate representation of teresting representation; 
what is called the Float- not ex- 
ing Palace, as it latel 
appeared at Mobile, Ale, 
of equestrian = == needs word 
and it has been the picture 
i 
idea to construct such a ‘ = 
custome —a regular — =? In 1 the 
| x == = : iW = = = —— wind. 
Pile up the fire! when | 
e the jor of tude ; 
And, than! for geod pos- 
Have welcomes 
for the poorest 
F =~ Winter is a friend of mine, 
his eye-balls shine, 
the lark in corn. 


